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ALONG THE BATTLE FRONTS 

hy Our Military Critic, Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


T he fortnight ending June 22 was full of 
tense situations—for our Army perhaps 
the most tense since the days of Dunkirk 
—although, of course, less crucial. There 
is no denying that in Libya we suff^ed a 
severe and disconcerting reverse, and did 
not escape serious disaster. 

On the whole, however, the tide of war 
continued to flow in favour of the Allies» 
In Russia, Sebastopol maintained its mag* 
nifleent resistance to desperate attempts to 
storm the fortress ; and a renewed effort by 
Von Bock to eliminate Timoshenko's menac¬ 
ing salient south of Kharkov, failed after 
incurring: heavy losses^ 


his subordinate commanders, had concen¬ 
trated a number of heavy anti-tank guns in 
a well-concealed position at Bir Behaffar, 
south of Acroma. A trap in the event it 
proved to be, for a concentration of our 
armoured troops, evidently moving in close 
formation to attack, were suddenly motiwith 
overwhelming Are at close range andisuflbred 
disastrous casualties, leaving Rbmmeil with 
decisive predominance in armoured) strength; 

The situation of the S> Afncan amll ^h 
British Dlvisionr in the GazaUu position and 
of the garrison of the KnigUtsdridtp post 
at onoe. became precarious in the extreme. 


serious attack on our new positions before 
they were organized. His men admittedly 
were too exhausted, what with fighting and 
theheat. A small force, attempting to strike 
eastwards towards Halfaya, was sharply 
repulsed by the 9idi Rezegh post, and Ritchie 
had time to complete his dispositions; 
occupying the old Tobruk^penmeter and also 
a strong position on the top, and not as 
fbrmeriy at the bottomi of the HtUfhya escarp¬ 
ment al^ve Solium. The situation was there- 
fbrc. miicH the same as'it was before Auchin- 
leclc *s offensive last November, 

Then came serious disaster Rommel at 


In the Pacific, although the Japanese 
secured a foothold in the Aleutian Inlands, 
they paid a heavy price, having: admittedlyr 
suffer^ naval losses comparable to* those 
incurred at Midway Island. These,.addbdi to> 
those of the Coral Sea and Midway^ Ikiacnh,. 
have completely 'changed: the balknce. ofl seat 
power in the Pacific. Jimam's^ losses of ain^ 
craft-carriers^ her most formidable weapoiu, 
have been particularly severe ; whileAmericacn 
losses in alt classes of ships have been< corav 
paratively light. Even in Libya; where wo: 
have to admit a disaster; Rommdihadionly. 
partly achieved hia main object*—the;(kstruo 
cion of Ritchie’s Mrtty —and' had^ nou yet' 
become a serious menace to Egypt; 

LIBYA With his usuaL promptitudCr 
••••••••••••• Rommel, aAer our wHIktowaiJ 

from Bir Hacheim, made use of'his.reoovcredi 
liberty of manoeuvre to revertuo^hir original) 
plan, which aimed at cutting; olf Ritchie'^ 
troops at Gazala and blocking; their line oR 
retreat to Tobruk. 

Striking east with a strong: Ruizer fbioe* 
and motorized infantry, he attempted* tO' 
rush Ritchie’s El Adem post, but:wa»^driven* 
off by the garrison and our armoured'forces* 

Wheeling north, he attempted, ta rcacht the 

coast road west of Tobruk,, using the'whole* _. . . . , 

of his armoured strength: Htovy fighting IBtcHie prOTptiy ordbr^ their wit hdta waif- 
occurred round the defensive “ boxes ** oft ® and^ dangerous apvatian; 
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Knightsbridge and Acroma, and> for a« time' 
it seemed that the situation would' turn 
decisively in our favour. Forrihwas a risky 
move; Ritchie’s army vm wdli under'^ hst. 
hand, and his armour^ troopf<;aad>atr fhree 
made it difficult fbr Rommeii t6> maintaiir 
hfs ammunition and petrol supplies. 


carriedi ooih suooessAiiJy next dSy 

me Stmtff. Africans# with all thetn equip* 
m«nt(. fou^ti their way back by the coietBi 
roed;with inrignificant losses^.their flrat with- 
(Bswal) being covered \dy the* 59thi Division, 
which remained in poritiiwv—eodi;, Ihten. by 
the* Acroma post and at visiraue; counter* 


Then on Saturday^ June 131, occurred; oner aitadi4hhvcTed by a muchnlkpltoetharmoMred 


of those incidents-which in a* Battle ofmarv 
oeuvre may in a fbw minuteschvige'theiwhole.' 
aspect. Whether as a proteethn measure or 
as an intentional trap RCmmel; or oner of 



THI WESTERN DESERT, thowinf placot Involvod in tho Rghtine for 
ToSruk, whicll foM Into onomy hand* on J«no 2L Aftor tKo ovncootion 
of Hochohn Romnrtol virtvolly aarrowodod tho port and ottackod. it 
wMi ovorwholnfiini ttroo«tli and drivo. Cconrirty of Tk* Oourva 


divisiasn. The 50th Division alkr gpti away 
sucoBas^hUi^ ^ most briinaot taotloK. Ihsteadl 
of retiring! iir the obrieus direotioa ooveredl 
by a* rearoui^t ^hey slruek wesiwardi inten 
the Italian porihdn; 
taking two divisions 
byrSUTpriseand throwb* 
ing them into con^ 
fusion Doing all the 
dkmage th^ could in 
theirr passage; they 
wheeled south; and 
eventually by a long 
dbtouT through an 
areai where t he* enemy 
wao iin possession; 
they reaoH^ salbty* 
Whether the plan^was 
conodvedt by Genend 
Ritchie or by the 
G.O. C. of t’he 
Division, it* was an 
amazing example of 
what may sometimes 
be achieved by taking 
the unexpected course 

Rommel was in no 
condition to make a 


first moved east with his armoured divisions 
towards Hfalfkya# while his main infantry 
and. artillery body closed in round Tobruk. 
Then* suddenly, v^en within 25 miles of the 
new position at Hklfayai he turned his armour 
about and, acting with the speed for which 
he it famous, on June 20 launched an attack 
on Tbhruk with his whole strength preceded 
by heavy bombing by hit Stukas* Attacking 
ffom the east, his armour forced its way 
through the perimeter defences; still incom¬ 
pletely protected by minefields; and his 
infantry followed through the gap. Then his 
tanks^went on, and the end came on Sunday 
morning. Olir troops fought gallantly, but 
pmhabiy they had not had time to organize 
thein defbnoet thoroughly, and there may 
Rave been a shortage of anti-tank guns. No 
dbubtt Rjnnnel had reoeived stronger rein* 
forceowitt thanjwas^ expected, but one must 
oondtide that tho reviving power of defence 
has not yttt prirved invulnerable to deter** 
mined and skilfUl attack. 

RPmmel's success was no doubt duo 
largely to his resource, vigour and daring 
Ha* probably had advantage in the heavy 
tanks, ofi which he seems to have plenty in 
reserve, f6r though our “ Cioncral Grant ** 
tanks were gpod there ware not enough of 
them* IVie mmo applies to our new anti¬ 
tank flun ; and no doubt Rommel made very 
skilful use of hts numeroml itrength in this 
clkss^of weapon. 

Air power seems to have had surpritingiy 
little influence on the course of (he batilg 
The R.A.F. attacks on Rommel’s supply 
service, persistent and gallant as they were, 
never apparently caused seriousiotermptioo ; 






and Rofnmel» except at Bir Hachetm, and at 
Tobruk, owed little to his Slukas. The air 
attacks made on our communications with 
Egypt did )ittle damage, and may have had 
a reconnaissance purpose, to test defences, 
if an attempt to establish a block with air- 
borne troops, reported to be assembled in 
Crete, is contemplated. 

The Question is certain to be asked, how 
did it happen that our armoured divisions 
fell into the trap, which so materially altered 
the whole situation ? Normally it might be 
expected that it would have bera discovered 
by advan<^d patrols or cooperating air¬ 
craft ; but it would be groszy unjust to 
assume ne^ect of precautions. Probably dust 
had something to do with it, necessitating 
close dispositions in order to maintain 
contact: and if aircraft were working with 
the column it is easy to miss well-posted 
troops using the concealment immobility 
gives. Very low flying would not help, for 
if visibility is too low to pvt a view of an 
obj^ as it is approached the difficulty of 
distinguishing it in the flash of passing over 
b very great. Consider how little can be seen 
of near-by ob^ts from a railway carriage, 
and multiply the speed of the train by four. 

All the strategical text books warn retreating 
armies not to take refuge in fortresses, but 
to retain their mobility at all costs. The 
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advisability of holding Tobruk has conse¬ 
quently bm questioned in some quarters. 
But wars cannot be fought on a literal inter¬ 
pretation of theoretical doctrines, and every 
situation requires analysis. In the first 
instance, it is still uncertain whether Ritchie’s 
decision was imposed on him by the difficulty 
of withdrawing his whole force to the 
frontier, or whether it was deliberately taken. 
Assuming the latter, there 
were arguments in favour 
of the decision. It would 
prevent large accumula¬ 
tions of stores falling into 
theenemy *s hands and deny 
him the use of the best 
port in Cyrenaica, and if 
Rommel intended to attack 
the Halfaya position he 
would have to leave a strong 
investing force at Tobruk to 
safeguard his communica¬ 
tions. He would, therefore, 
be more vulnerable to 
counter-attack. 

On the other hand, there 
was the risk that he might 
concentrate hii whole force 
to attack the isolated 
position at Tobruk. But 
the defensive possibilities of 
the place had been proved, 
and it may have been 
thought that they had been 
increased by the power 
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of neuc anti-tank weapons to repel armoured 
attack. PossiNy Rommel's residual 
strength and power to launch an attack befdre 
the defences were fully organized were 
underestimated. The conditions in this 
respect were less favourable than when 
Wavell made his decision, for Rommel was 
stronger and his communications shorter. 
Against this, Ritchie had at Halfaya a 
stronger force than Wavell possessed, and 
it might shortly recover its offensive t^en- 
tialities. Failing such recovery, a prolonged 
occupation of Tobruk would have imposed a 
hea^ strain on the Navy ; for the enemy 
air force in Crete exposed sea communica¬ 
tions to constant air attack, and the port 
itself would be under persistent attack from 
near-by airfields. 

Perhaps (he worst feature of Rommel's 
success is that it adds to the difficulty of the 
naval situation in the Mediterranean. His 
own sea connnunications have become more 
secure and ours less so. Possibly the appear¬ 
ance of the really long-range Libmtor bomb¬ 
ers in the Middle East, which must be most 
unwelcome to Italy, will partly compe^te 
for (he loss of our advanced airfields in Libira. 
They may also have a marked effect on the 
situation in Russia. 

RUSSIA During the period under review, 
%owmom*»mmomommm the situatioo was as tense at 
Sebastopol as in Libya. All through the fort¬ 
night desperate German 
attacks succeeded each 
other with hardly an in¬ 
terval, but the garrison, 
though hard pressed, fought 
magnificently and made 
frequent counter - attacks. 
Owing to the nature of the 
ground the Germans ad¬ 
mitted that in most sectors 
tanks could not operate, 
and that (hey had to rely on 
infantry, supported by in¬ 
tense bombing attacks and 
artillery bombardment. 

What that meant in 
casualties when attacks were 
repulsed we learnt in the last 
war; and one must con¬ 
clude that the Germans con¬ 
sidered the capture of the 
fortress to be of vital im¬ 
portance. Why would not 
investment of the place have 
sufficed 7 Is it because 
troops could not for long 
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be spared for the purpose, or aircraft to 
prevent the use of the port by the Black 
Sea Fleet ? It seems more probable that the 
Germans require the port themselves in order 
to ease the supply problems of a major 
offensive in the south ; especially that part 
of it which might operate from Kerch. 
Railway communications running east and 
west in South Russia are few and follow 
dreuitous routes. Those served by (he 
port of Sebastopol would gain immensely in 
value by its capture and are perhaps essential 
to the maintenance of a major offensive. 

Von Bock's renewal of the attack on the 
Kharkov front was also evidently a pre¬ 
liminary bperation. It met with little success 
and %vas immensdy costly. 

If and when a major offensive does come 
(he preliminary openitions may have robbed 
it of much of its stinp ; and if it has to be 
postponed till preliminary operations reach 
a successful conclusion, (he time lost will be 
hard to recover. Already we have reached 
the anniversary of the opening of last year's 
campaign in which lack of time was so much 
in evidence. 

Moscow radio has commented on the 
failure of tanks against the new power of 
anti-tank weapons, and draws the conclusion 
that deep penetration by Panzer thrusts 
are unlikely to be attempted in future. That, 
of course, would mean slower operations 
than those of last year. 

FAH EAST The situation in the 
Aleutian Islands is ob¬ 
scure, and it remains to be seen whether Japan 
will retain her footing in the islands. If she 
does it is unlikely to prove of much value to 
her unless she betimes engaged in a war with 
Russia. Possibly the enterprise had that 
powbility in view, but und^ existing con¬ 
ditions it involves the maintenance of still 
another line of sea communication, and it has 
meant immediate and heavy naval losses. 

Reduction in number of her aircraft- 
carriers must practically prohibit any further 
amphibious adventure which cannot be 
closely supported by shore-based aircraft. 
That, of course, reduces (he. danger of in¬ 
vasion of Australia and India. 
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At Close Quarters with the General Grants 



MAINTENANCE MEN of th« Royal Tank Roffmont ramovinf ono ^ tho tracki of a GonoraJ Gran^ ® 

Riaht. cloaning tko TS-mm. mum, Tko Gonoral Grant wolfkt ^ut 2f cm and mounts two f«nM vL^^hjlTr^ti 

boforo tho battio, aftor tho fall of Tobruk It was ttatod that tho Gonoral Grants worn alroady ol^lMCont in Amorlca, had vulnorablo *1^^* 
too slow. Certain it was that thoro wore not enough of them. Pkotot, Brihih Official: Crown Copyright roge 3t 
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In the Libyan Inferno Round About Acroma 



Soucfi African Mortar 
Saction in action in tha 
Wat tarn Datart. Tha 
South Af ri ca na , undar 
Maior-Ganaral Pihnaar. 
wara ordarod bv Ganaral 
mtchia to withdraw from 
Gazalaon Juna 13. Undar 
covar of tha Sbth Division 
tha daring manoauvra 
wat carriad out, and tha 
South Africans sufforad 

oniy six cteualtias. 

■ a n a a t h , A. A. M. C- 
stratchar • b^arars and 
madical ofRcar an tbair 
arrand of succour. 
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Aritish supply column 
baing bombad naar 
Acroma. Hara a slngla 
British tank division gal- 
lantly rasistad two Gar- 
man armourad divisions, 
tupportad by a motorixad 
division, for a whola day 
bafora thay wara com- 
pallad to ratira. Bight, 
running into an ambush 
this anamy vahicia was 
caught by our gunnars. 
Tha craw laapt out and 
put up thair hands. I 
Aanaath, Ariclth soldiar 
displays tha Swastika 
bahind a capturad 





The ^Fighting French’ at Bay at Bir Hacheim 

Now we sMi be able to show you that true Frenchmen still fight - and Bght better than Germans.** 

So ran a message U> the British Commander from the Free French troops who. after cooling their 
heels in Syria for months of unwelcome inactivity, were sent to join our Eighth Army in Libya. 

Below we tell how they more than made good their promise. 


B ir Hacheim ! Just a spot on the map 
of the Western Desert, and in the 
desert itself a four-milc-long plateau 
3 f sand and stone, with in the* middle a well, 
now as dry as the barren waste round about. 
But there came a day when it was turned 
into a formidable fortress, planted thickly 
with guns, sown with minefields, bordered 
with ^Its of wire. And to garrison it there 
came a little army—perhaps 4,000 men in 
ail—who fought under the flag of Free 
France. They were a mixed crowd : Bretons 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Parisians, 
Senegalese sharp-shooters lay in the trench^ 
beside native warriors from New Caledonia 
in the far-distant Pacific ; the Foreign Legion 
was.there, too, with Spanish Republicans, 
veterans of the war against Franco, some 
Germans who were still prepared to fight 
and if need be die for freedom, an Anwrican, 
and a handful (four officers and a dozen 
men) of British liaison troops. There were 
also two British wonten—an Australian girl 
and a doetpr married to a French doctor; 
throughout the battle they peeled potatoes, 
helped in the field kitchens and gave a hand 
to the ambulance and hospital workers. 

Set at the southern extremity of General 
Ritchie's line, Bir Hacheim was a vital spot ; 
and from its slight rise the French were 
able to command the desert for far afield, 
so that Rommel's communications were 
constantly threatened To attack Ritchie's 
army in the rear, as was apparently RommcFs 
plan, the Germans and their Italian allies 
had to run the gauntlet of the Bir Hacheim 
guns. So the order went out from Rommel: 
“ Bir Hacheim must be taken.” and again, 
” The French at Bir Hacheim must be wiped 
out to the last man.” 

But Rommel had not allowed for General 
Joseph Koenig—that valiant 42-ycar-old 
soldier who after fighting the Germans 
in.the snows of Narvik and over the fields 
of Normandy was now to his great ^y 
face to face with them again. According 
to report he had sworn never to sheathe 
his sword until his native Alsace was liberated 
from the Nazi yoke. He approached his 
present task in a mood of sublime simplicity. 

My orders are to hold Bir Hacheim. 
I hold Bir Hacheim.” 

So the attack began. At 7 a.m. on May 27 
seventy Italian tanks tried to penetrate the 
minefields surrounding the plateau. 

** We opened fire «t two thousand yards with 
our 75s, which we got from the Vichy French 
after, the Syrian caiDMign," said a sergeant of 
the French Foreign Legion. ** They are won¬ 
derful guns. 1 watched tank after tank explode. 
At about a thousand yards we had destroyed 
fifteen tanks, but others sdU came on and we kept 
knocking them out Two actually got into the 
minefields ; by extraordinary luck they did not 
strike a single mine and were within 200 yards 
of my gun before they were hit At that range, 
they went up in little bits.** 

The attack was completely shattered and the 
survivors lumbered hastily away across the 
desert. But on the field of the encounter thirty- 
five Italian tanks flamed and smouldered. 

Cheered by their success, the garrison 
in daring mood sent out patrol after patrol, 
who played havoc with the enemy's supply 
columns and shot up many an infantry post. 
On June I British armour^ cars whicl\ had 
assembled at Bir Hacheim swept out and 
occupied Rotunda Segnali, a point well 
behind the Axis lines, ^ence they harassed 
Rommel's columns. This exploit and 
others like it made it all the more necessary 
for the enemy to subdue Bir Hacheim. 
So further a.ssau]ts were planned, and 
delivered, with tanks, artillery and Stuka 


dive-bombers. On June 2 an infantry attack 
in force with strong artillery support was 
withered by the French machine-gunners. 
The next day fierce shelfing began, and this 
continued almost uninterrqpt^ly by day 
and by night until the end. Bombing raids, 
too, were.frequent. In almost contemptuous 
disregard of their losses in men and machines 
the enemy still came on, but it was not until 
June 8 that they succeeded in effecting their 
first penetration of (he minefield. 

Well did Bir Hacheim earn its nickname 
of the ” lost inferno.” Koenig's men were 
described as ” ghosts ” by an Italian 
prisoner. ” Wc are beginning to believe 
that Bir Hacheim is held by phantom French¬ 
men,” he said ” we cannot believe that 
they are still alive after the terrific pounding 
we have been giving them for the last ten 
days.” He added, “ Perhaps the Legion 
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has been up to its tricks again a reference 
to the old ruse of the French Foreign Legion 
in the fighting in the Moroccan desert of 
propping dummies against the parapets 
and putting rifles into their hands, so as to 
draw the enemy fire. A French War 
Correspondent gave a vivid description 
of yet another tank attack. 

** Spitting sajid from their teeth and shaking 
it from their hair,** he wrote, ** General Koenig's 
lean, grim, unshoven ghosts rose to the occasion 
once again. As soon as the Axis armoured forces 
were sighted the alarm was flashed to every man. 
The French held their fire, and then at a given 
signal they let them have it. The desert seemed 
to shudder at the concerted bark of the*r 75s 
mingled with the staccato rattle of machine-guns. 
German tanks stopped in their tracks, or slowed 
round in csrclgs, churning up the sand like great 
jungle beasts in their death-throes.** 

Still tattered and begrimed the French 
Tricolour with the Lorraine Cross hung 
proudly over the desolate little plateau. 
The air was heavy with fumes from the 
smoking guns. All around were the shat¬ 
tered remains of many a score of derelict tanks, 
amongst which moved parties of grave¬ 
diggers, burying the heaps of enemy dead. 


Though sorely reduced in numbers, Koenig's 
men were fighting like maniacs. 

Five times at least Italian ofifkers advanced 
with a white flag, and called upon General 
Koenig to surrender. Each time they were 
receiv^ with a blunt refusal, even jeers, 
and the French in their refusals got ruder 
and ruder. At last their stock of epithets 
had practically given out, and they had come 
to the exceedingly rude and quite unprintable 
word which General Cambronne is reported 
to have used at Waterloo when the English 
summoned the remnants of Napoleon's 
Old Guard to surrender. 

Attack followed attack, and still the Free French 
kept up their magnificent defence. Still, too, the 
R.A.F. continue to give the greatest support 
and encouragement to the beleaguered garrison. 
** When we get out of this,** said one soldier 
from Paris, '* I will kiss the first R.A.F. officer 
I see, whether he likes it or not. And after that 
1 will have a hot bath.** And a Breton remarked 
as a British plane swooped from the clouds and 
drove off a Stuka about to dive on to the French 
positions, “that is the only collaboration we 
want.* One day the defenders of Bir Hacheim 
sent a message to the R.A.F. : “ Bravo, merci 
pour le R.A.F.’’ ; to which the R.A.F. answered, 
“.Bravo, merd pour le sport.” 

For more than a fortnight the bitter 
conflict went on. “ We don’t feel that wc 
are defending some insignificant oasis in 
the Libyan desert,” said one man, “ wc feel 
we arc defending our own homes in Nantes 
and Versailles.” All were greatly cheered 
to hear of a message from General dc Gaulle. 
“ All France looks to you in her pride. 
Please convey this message to your men.” 
So ran the message, and General Koenig 
was quick to pass it on as he strode about the 
plateau, tireless, joking and whistling in 
tuneless fashion. 

By June 7 the enemy had assembled ten 
thousand men around Bir Hacheim—Italians 
for the most part, but including a large 
number of picked Nazis, with plentiful tanks 
and artillery. Gradually the weight of 
numbers began to tell, and they were able 
to get up their guns within a short distance 
of the French cntrenchn^nts. But always 
a small gap was kept open, and through 
this the defenders were able to receive a 
trickle of supplies. At length on June 10 
General Ritchie decided that Bir Hacheim 
had done its job, and he pve orders (hat 
Koenig and his men should be withdrawn. 

The operation was entrusted to a column 
of the British Seventh Motorized Brigiide, 
and at the appointed hour, 11 p.m. on June 10. 
the garrison be^n to file on foot throuah 
the narrow gap in the southern sector of the 
minefield to where the Brigadier hgd lorries 
in waiting. Swiftly they were embussed 
and driven off some miles to the west, where 
R.A.S.C. parties were ready to receive them 
with hot tea and other drinks, food and 
cigarettes. At the same time another and 
smaller party made their withdrawal in 
lomes, taking with them some of thetr guns . 
these were not so fortunate, since they 
were attacked by the enemy and suffered 
some casualties. Forty ambulances accom¬ 
panied the British rescue column, and in 
these were loaded all the wounded that were 
capable of being moved. 

But some of the garrison had to be left 
behind to coser the retreat of their comrades. 
To the last they kept up their fire, until on 
the morning of June 11 the Germans and 
their Italian jackals swept over the plateau 
in triumph. More than 2,(X)0 prisoners were 
claimed, with many guns and vehicles, and 
1,(XX) dead were said to have been found on 
the devastated slopn. But the honours of 
war rested surely with the Fighting French. 






*A11 France Looked to Them 
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Loft, War Siator Kolaoy, a Londonor, who aorvod on tho Libyan front 
aa choatro aiator for tho Froo Fronch mohilo hoapital at Bir Hachoinu 
Abort, Froo Fronch Marinoa ata 2S-mm. anti>tank and A.A. gun In Libya. 
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TH E WAR I N THE A I R 

by Gipt* Norman Macmillan, M*C, A.F.C 


I N the fast-moving panorama of the air war, 
some events appear to invest themselves 
with the significance of isolation. 
Dramatic as these happenings often are, it 
is a mistake to regard them as things apart. 
Strategically, they are a part of the World 
War. The prudent observer must endeavour 
to nt them into their proper places, just as 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle must be so hited 
to get the balance of the picture ri^t. Such 
an event was the Battle of the Mediterranean 
Convoys which preceded the falbof Tobruk. 

While the Libyan tank-air battle raged 
fiercely after the German break-through at 
Bir Hachehn, two great sea-air battles 
developed over and around the passage of 
two British convoys in the Mediterranean 
Sea. The land and sea battles were generally 
reported as separate events. They cannot be 
so regarded. They were closely linked. An 
examination of both together gives an 
important clue to Axis air strategy. 

Malta must be regarded as Britain's Middle 
East advanced air base. The use of Malta | 
enables the^ R.A.F. to bomb .southern Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. It enables Britain to 
bring air pressure to bear upon the shipping 
supply lines of the Axis across the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Italy and Tripoli. It therefore 
exercises a restraining influence upon Axis 
supply bases of departure and arrival on the 
north and south Mediterranean shores and 
upon the inter-connecting routes. That is 
why Malta was the subject of intense air 
attack prior to the opening of RommePs 
spring 1942 offensive. 

Malta is like an ocean aerodrome anchored 
1,100 miles from Gibraltar and 650 miles 
from the nearest point of the Egyptian 
frontier. One of the most densely-populated 
areas of the world, it is not self-supporting. 
Supplies for its population and for its 
garrison must be taken there to enable it to 
function as an air base. The aircraft can be 
flown there, but bombs, torpedoes, petrol, oil, 
and spares must be transported by ship, or 
Malta will lose her offensive power. 

From Alexandria to the battlefields of 
L ibya stretches the desert. The straight line 
distance to Tobruk is 350 miles. Overland 
transport can be used, but larger quantities 
of vital war supplies can be carried in ships. 

The R.A.F. and S.A^A.F. were pounding 
away at RommePs tank and motorized 


columns thrusting eastwards in Cyrenaica ; 
under the command of Air Vice-Marshal 
** Mary *' Coningham (the nickname is a 
corruption of Maori, Coningham being a 
New Zealander) Boston and Kitty-Bombers 
struck many times a day at enemy columns 
and tanks, and definitely halted by air power 
alone several German armoured attacks on 
some of our defended positions. Fighter 
screens prevented enemy fighters from 
getting through to attack our boml>ers, and 
for days on end not a single Boston was lost. 
For three weeks this operation continued 
non-stop from dawn to dusk, sixteen hours a 
day. But RommePs forces still came on. 


Huge supplies must have got through to the 
German Afrika Korps while Malta was 
under its spring travail from the air. 

But RommePs supplies were clearly being 
used up faster than he could continue in¬ 
definitely to replace them, during this, the 
fifth Libyan battle. The storm of war lashed 
fiercer than ever before. At the moment 
when the British Eighth Army was in 
strategic retreat to defensive positions in its 
rear, two convoys set out for Malta, one from 
Gibraltar, the other from Alexandria via 
Tobruk—timed to split up Axis opposition 
by their synchronization. 

The Axis armies were left, with a minimum 
of air support, to fend for themselves, while 
almost the full brunt of Axis air power in the 
Mediterranean was diverted to the tusk of 
preventing the convoys 
from reaching Malta, 
which, to Rommel, 
mattered more than 
Tobruk. 

The greatest sea-air 
battle ever fought 
raged for four days 
from June 13. The 
convoys were escorted 
by warships. The one 
from Alexandria was 
escorted by shore- 
based fighters. Beau- 
flghters, each armed 
with three cannon- 
guns and four machine- 
guns, flew 300 miles 
westwards from Malta 
to meet the oncoming 
convoy somewhere be¬ 
tween Cagliari and 
Bizerta. 

An Italian fleet 
steanKd southwards 
from Taranto naval 
base. Another Italian 
fleet thrust northward 
between Tunisia and 


Pantclleria, presumably to try to force tne cast- 
ward-bound convoy close to the coast of Sicily 
where it would be within easy reach of shore- 
based dive-bombers. The Italian warships 
found they were not fighting warships, but 
aeroplanes. The fleet from Taranto was met 
220 miles north-west of Tobruk by four- 
engined Liberator bombers flown by American 
crews and carrying heavy bombs, followed 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft. That fleet of 
two battleships, three cruisers, and ten 
destroyers turned and fled northwards with 
23 hits on one battleship and 15 on another 
and both on Are. A cruiser was sunk, and 
other ships damaged. That fleet never got 
within five hoars* steaming range of the 
British convoy. This convoy, attacked by 
aircraft, failed to reach Malta, but got some 
supply ships into Tobruk. 

The threatened sea action in the Sicilian 
narrows developed into another nugor battle. 


Aircraft fought aircraft to ^t at the ships 
and to protect them. Warships of both sides 
were attacked with bombs and air-borne 
torpedoes : the merchant-ships were similarly 
attacked. Losses were suffered by both sides. 
The surviving ships of this convoy reached 
Malta. In toth battles the enemy lost at 
least 65 aircraft, the United Nations, for 
their part, lost 30—dual evidence of the 
severity of the air action. 

Axis air power was here used strategically 
to weaken our future- position in preference 
to concentrating all their atr power upon 
the battlefield. The flexibility of Axis air 
power is one of its features. The United 
Nations* air action was purely tactical. 

^UR supply lines arc our greatest weakness. 
^ The Axis know that. They know, too, 
that air power can dominate supply lines when 
they pass within its reach. For that reason, 
air supremacy is for us a condition impcfaiivc 
for victory. But, while we arc toiling towards 
the goal of air supremacy, we can answer the 
Axis air attacks upon our supply lines if wc 
choose to do so strategically. 

Thus: We can blot out Axis supply ports 
on the northern shore of the Mediterranean 
by mass bomb raids on one port after another. 
Rome is a vital Italian railway communKu- 
tion centre—that makes it a milHary objec¬ 
tive ; others are Bologna and Pisa. These 
three cut all railway routes running south 
through Italy. And wc might destroy the 
entrances to the trans-Alpine tunnels ; or 
failing that, destroy Genoa. Such are our 
answers to Axis air interference with our 
convoys. By such means as these wc can 
surely do something to deplete Rommel upon 
the battlefield. 

Meanwhile, by mining the Baltic from the 
air we are impeding Axis supplies to ihetr 
front in North Russia. Large numbers of 
Axis ships have been sunk. The air-mine m a 
weapon that Germany must regret she began 
to use. In the shallow waters of the Baltn: it 
is particularly effective. It has recoiled upon 
her with a vengeance there. 



Army and lt.A.K paraonnal rafnalling and rafoading a Spitfira on a Malta 
aarooroma. A brla# lull foilowad tha concantratad Axis mir raids on tha 
island prior to Rommal’t Libyan offanalvo, but wfian anamy forcaa 
raaebad tha Cgyptisn frpntiar tha bombing attacks on Malta wora 

yanawad* Uritt$k 



Significant avant in tha Maditarranaan war xona In Juna was tha appaaranca In action of 4-anginad 
Lihorator bombars Sown by Amarican crawa. Rftaasi of thoso huga planas mada a raid on 
tha oilhalds at Ploasti in Rumania ; whila othars Halpad to bomb Italian warships during tha 
attack on tho Malta convoys. Photo, Urtiisk O^ficiai 






CUKTISS HAWK F. 4»e—tK« KiCtyhawk Is F. 4»D^witli all fuas ablaaa during gunnary practica pn tha naw Curtiss Wright firing ranga in BuKalo. 
Oval, a KitCyhawk llghtpr balonglng tP thp fampus RJLF. ** Sharknpaa ** S ^adrpn landhd durlnu a sandstprm in (ha Waatarn Dpsprt, a machanic pn 
tpp pf pna of tha wings guiding har. Tkaugh no datails pf tha Curtiss Hawk F. 4f I's i|rpgpwar hava baan raiaasad. this Amarlcaa machina Is amana 
Cha mast haavilv armaurad In axistanca. Photos, British Offictoi: Crown Cop^n^kt^ Krystont FtBO 41 




‘Down Under’ They Mean To Be On Top 
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American and Australian soldiers refuelling a U.S. Army Flying Fortress at the 
Alice Springs aerodrome. ** In all areas you will find Americans commanding 
Australians and vice versa/* said Gen. Brett, Cdr. of the Allied air forces. 
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Japanese pilot, captured 
after his Tmro plane 
crashed on the heach at 
Pert Moreshy, Papua, on 
hia way to the prison camp. 
Centre left, OenoreJ Hac* 
Arthur (In prwflle), hero 
of Corregldor and Allied 
Supreme Commander In 
the South*Weet Paciflc. 
conferring with Lt.>C4nerai 
V. A. K. Sturdee. Chief el 
the Oeneral Staff, and Hr. 
F. M. Ferde, Australia's 
Army Minister. 


Henrthers ef an Australian 
Coast Artillery Ui^t Bring 
their heavy gun. The war 
In Auatralla has, so far, 
been cenflned to air duels 
and raids hetwoen Japanese 
forces base d In the Putch 
last Indies and Austrslien 
and American aircraft 
operating from Australian 
aarodronaas. 

Pkat^, Krystont, Sport & 
Plotut Noms 
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At Canterbury the Nazis Bombed the Library 



FOR COLOGNE Cli« N^it raided CmnUrbury on th« niffit of Sunday, May 31. Tha CatHadral Library was hit. and in tha forofround 
of chit photo soma soldiara ara saan claanng up tha dabrit^ Though it housad ona of tha oldatt collactiont of books in England, tha Library was a 
m^arn structura and its fraatar traasurM had baan ramovad to a placa of safaty. Tha Cathadral itsalf was not hit, although, said Daan Hawlatt 
Johnson, it was singlad out and dira-bombad. Photo, Kentonc 







We Dropped a Tricolour by the Arc de Triomphe 



FI.^Lt. A. K. GATWARD of the Coestel Com- 
mend who dropped the Tricolour by the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris and cannon-shelled the 
Cermanroccupied Ministry of Marine building. 

I ’D never been to Paris before, but it looked 
exactly as 1 imagined it would : we studied a 
lot of piide books and photographs before we set 
out. we took a bearing from the Eiffel Tower 
and came in smack over the Defence Monument, 
and then headed straight for the Arc de Triomphe. 
1 said to Sergeant Fern, my observer, ** Are you 
ready with the first flag ? ” And he said, ** Yes, 
I’m ready all right, but the slip*stream is nearly 
breaking my arm.** He was pushing this weighted 
and furled flag down a flare shoot into the slip¬ 
stream from the propellers, and at the right 
moment he let her go. Vichy says rt fell right 
on the tomb of the unknown warrior. 

One of the things we wanted to look at par¬ 
ticularly was the Ministry of Marine, because it 
was crammed with Huns, and we had something 
for them. We turned south a bit towards the 
river so we could come square up to the Ministry, 
and we were in line at a range of about five hundred 
yards before we let fly with our four cannons, and 
I saw the sparks flying off the building. We 
hadn’t any time to see whether the shells burst 
inside, but a good deal went through the window. 
We sprayed the place from bast to apex and we 
only cleared the roof by about five feet. While 
I was doing this Fern was shouting encouragement 
and pushing out the second flag, which we hoped 
would fall slap across the front door. 

From FI. IJ. Gotvartfs broaJeast, Juh4 17 
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SCRAPING PARIS ROOFS FI.-LC. Gatward took hit btaringt by the Eiffel Tower, teen in the distance beyond the wing of hit plane. Sometime* his 
machine was even below the level of the roofs. A second Tricolour was dropped near the Ministry of Marine in the Place de la Concorde. The whole 
flight from the time the aircraft was airborne until it returned to its base occupied ISO minutes, and was carried out without any serious interference 
by the enemy. The upper photo, alto taken during the Right, shows a comer of the Jardin des Tuileriesj running bdhind which is the Rue de 
Rivoli, where the Gestapo H.Q. are situate<L Photos, British O^ial ; G.P.U, Page 44 



Molotov Makes History in Britain and U.S. 



rhre« of tho phoCographt in this page illuttrata Mr. Molotov's visit to this country to sign tho Twenty Years’ Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain 
.ind Northern Ireland on the one hand and Soviet Russia on the other. They are (I) Mr. Molotov greeted on his arrival in England by a senior Air 
l=orce Officer ; (2) Mr. Molotov arriving by an L.N.E.R. special train at a London suburban station with (right) Mr. Maisky and Mr. Anthony Eden ; 
(J) Mr. Molotov signs the Treaty on May 24 at the Foreign Office. On his left are Mr. Eden. Mr. Churchill and Mr Attlee, while Mr. Maisky is ois 
his right. (4) President Roosevelt and Mr. Molotov in Washington, where the latter arrived on Hay 2f. (S) Reading to the workers in a Moscow 

factory the teat of the Anglo-Soyiet Treaty. Photo$. Briiisk 0/ficiaI; Kus%ian Official; Fox, KeysfoiH Paye 4$ 





Britain and Russia Allies For Twenty Years 

In London on May 26 there -was signed the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance—an event which 
history wHl probably rank as among the greatest and most portentous happenings of the war. 

The stoiry of the Treaty's framing and signature is given below, while in the preceding page are 
reprodui^ a number of relevant photographs. 


**T AM glad to be able to inform the 

I House that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have concluded a treaty with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
confirms our alliance with that country during 
the war against Germany and her associates 
in Europe.” 

Tremendous cheers greeted this declara¬ 
tion made by Mr. Anthony Eden, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, in the House of Commons 
on the afternoon of June II. There were 
more cheers when Me. Eden stated that the 
Treaty provides that ” after the war our 
two countries will render each other mutual 
assistance against any further attack by 
Germany or her associates/* and still more 
cheers for the further provision that Britain 
and Russia and the other United Nations are 
to cooperate in the peace settlement and 
during the ensuing period of reconstruction 
on the basis of the principles set out in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Briefly, Mr. Eden reviewed the course of 
events which had led up to this dramatic 
stroke of high policy. He recalled the evening 
of June 22 last year when, only a few hours 
after Hitler began his invasion of Russia, 
Mr. Churchill affirmed that the Russian 
danger was our danger and that we would give 
to Russia whatever help we could and make 
common cause with the Russian people. He 
recalled the Anglo-Soviet agreement of 
July 12, Lord Beaverbrook's visit to Moscow 
in September, and bis own visit in December. 
Since then conversations had been continuing, 
and when the discussions had made sufficient 
progress the British Government had sugges¬ 
ted that Mr. Molotov should come to London 
to embody the agreement in a formal treaty. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Molotov had been invited 
by President Roosevelt .to visit him in 
Washington. Arrangements were made ac¬ 
cordingly for the Russian Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs to come to.London, and 
then go on to the United States. He arrived 
in London on May 21. 

Few secrets—and never, perhaps, one of 
such momentous import—have been better 
kept. It was on the morning of May 20 that 
Mr. Molotov descended from a giant Russian 
aircraft which came to land at an aerodrome 
somewhere in Northern Britain; accompany¬ 
ing him were Mr. Sobolov, Secretary-General 
of the Peoples* Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs, Lt.-Gen. Shelovski, Maj.-Gen. 
Issayev, and a large team of military and 
diplomatic advisers. Having divested him¬ 
self of his heavy flying gear, Mr. Molotov 
chatted with Mr. Maisky, Soviet Ambassador 
in London, who was there to greet him, and 
inspected the guard of honour formed by the 
R.A.F. and a famous regiment drawn up 
on the aerodrome. Shortly afterwards he and 
his party entered a special train and sped on 
their way south.* The train stopped at a 
London suburban station, where Mr. Molotov 
was greeted on the platform by Mr. Eden, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under- 
SccreUry at the Home Offke, and General 
Nye, Vice-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff*. Then he was whirled away by car to 
Chequers, the Premier’s offkial restdeqee in 
the country, which Mr. Churchill had placed 
at his disposal. 

Negotiations began next morning in the 
Cabinet Room at 10, Downing Street, with 
Mr. Churchill in the chair. ABer an exchange 
of compliments the conference got straight 
down to business. 

During the following days six other 
nrKetings were held, most of them in Mr. 
Eden's room at the Foreign Office, with 


Mr. Pavlov and Brigadier Firebracc acting 
as interpreters. Each day Mr. Molotov came 
up from Chequers ; each night he returned to 
the Buckinghamshire seat. Little progress 
was made, until there came an evening 
when Mr. Molotov had a long talk ” some¬ 
where in the country ** (presumably at 
Chequers) with Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Maisky acted as interpreter, and the 
discussion continued into the small hours. 
At this meeting Churchill and Molotov 
really got together, and learnt to appreciate 
and understand one another. They covered 
the whole field of the war—in pa rticular the 

TREATY OF ALLIANCE 

Part f. Art. I. In virtue of the alliance estab¬ 
lished between the United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the High Contracting 
Parties mutually undertake to afford one another 
military and Qther assistance and support of 
all kinds in the war against Germany and all 
those States which are associated with her in acts 
of aggression in Europe. 

Art. II. . . . undertake not to enter into any 
negotiations with the Hitlerite Government or 
any other Government in Germany that does not 
clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and 
iu>t to negotiate or conclude except by mutual 
consent any armistice or peace treaty 4vith 
Geimany or any other State associated with her in 
acts of aggression in Europe. 

Part II. Art. III. . . . declare their desire to 
unite with other like-minded States in adopting 
proposals for common action to preserve peace and 
resist aggression in the post-war period. Pending 
the adoption of such proposals, they will after the 
termination of hostilities take all the measures 
in their power to render impossible a repetition of 
aggression and violation of the p^ce by Germany 
or any of the States associated with her in acts of 
aggression in Europe. 

Art. IV. Should one of the High Contracting 
Parties during the post-war period become. in¬ 
volved in hostilities with Germany . . . the other 
High Contracting Pa^ will at once ^ive to the 
Contracting Party so involved in hostilities all the 
mihTary and other support and assistance in his 
power . . . 

Art. y. The High Contracting Parties . . . 
agree to work together in close and friendly colla¬ 
boration after the re-establishment of peace for the 
organization of security and economic prosperity 
in Europe . . . and they will act in accordance 
with the two principles of rM>t seeking territorial 
aggrandizement for themselves and of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of other States. 

Art. VI. . . . agree to render one another 
all pbssible economic assistance after the war. 

Art. VII. Each High Contracting Party under¬ 
takes not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against ths other 
High Contracting Party. 

Art. VIII. The present treaty . . . comes into 
force immediately on the exchange of the instru¬ 
ments of ratification . . . Part I shall remain in 
force until the re-establishment of peace between 
the High Contracting Parties and Germany and 
the Powers associated with her in acts of aggres¬ 
sion in Europe. .Part II shall remain in force for 
a period of 20 years . . . 

questions of opening a second front on the 
Continent this year, and of supplies to the 
Soviet Union; and when they broke up 
the main lines of the treaty had been settled. 
The next day the British and Soviet delega¬ 
tions settled down- to consideration of the 
terms in detail, and by the evening of Whit 
Monday (May 25) the final draft of the treaty 
had been drawn up and approved. The 
following day Moscow signified its approval, 
and at 5.30 on the afternoon of Whit Tuesday 
the treaty lay ready for signature on the table 
in Mr. Eden’s room at the Foreign Office. 
On the British side sat Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald 


Sinclair, while Mr. Molotov was accom¬ 
panied by his own delegation and Mr. Maisky. 

The only speeches were delivered by 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Molotov. ” We arc met 
in a world at war,” said Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary, ” when our two countries arc 
together at grips with the common enemy. 
Under the impact of war we have found that 
understanding which escaped us in the uneasy 
years of peace. The treaty which we have 
just signed engages us to continue the 
struggle together until the victory be won.” 
But, went on Mr. Eden, ” One day the war 
will end. One day the common enemy will be 
defeated, and there will be peace again. We 
must see to it that this time peace endures. In 
the treaty which we have signed we pledge 
ourselves to work fogether for this purpose.” 
Then Mr. Molotov. He described the treaty 
between the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain of 
alliance in the war against Hitlerite Germany 
and her accomplices in Europe, and of co¬ 
operation and mutual assistance after the 
war, as an important poliffcal landmark in the 
relations between Britain and the Soviet 
Union. The treaty was essential, not only 
to the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and Britain, 
but to those of other countries. ” All 
peoples who have experienced the aggression 
of the German-Fascist Imperialists, or whose 
freedom and honour Have been threatened, 
and may still be threatened, by the Hitlerite 
band of robbers, oppressors and ravishers— 
all these will express their satisfaction at the 
conclusion of this historic treaty.” 

Shqrtly after signing the treaty Mr. 
Molotov (who in the intervals of the discus¬ 
sions had been received in audience by the 
King, visited a fighter station in company 
with Mr. Churchill, and with Mr. Maisky as 
his guide inspected war damage in London) 
set off to Washington, where he arrived on 
May 29 and remained as the President’s 
guest until June 4. 

Conversations were carried out at the 
White House which resulted in the conclusion 
of the Lend-Lease Agreement between Russia 
and the U.S.A. ; and ” a full understanding 
was reached with regard to the urgent 
tasks of creating a second front in Europe 
in 1942.” Returning from Washington 
Mr. Molotov stayed for another brief space 
in London, and then proceeded to Moscow. 

Only when he had arrived back there, 
and only then, did security reasons permit 
the disclosure of his visits and their fruit. 
Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of 
Commons was made, as we have seen, 
on June 11 ; and immediately afterwards an 
announcement was issued by the Foreign 
OfTk:e. This was interesting chiefly because 
of the statement, in almost the same words 
as that of the Washington announcement, 
that ” full understanding was reached 
between the two parties with regard to the 
urgent tasks of creating a second front in 
Europe in 1942 **; it also stated that dis¬ 
cussions had taken place on the question of 
improving the supplies of aeroplanes, tanks, 
and other war material sent to Russia. 

Throughout the world of the United 
Nations the conclusion of the Alliance was 
hailed with the greatest satisfaction. Mr. 
Stalin and Mr. Churchill exchanged congratu¬ 
latory telegrams, and the King and President 
Kalinin most cordial greetings. 

Speaking in the House of Commons after 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Llovd George said that ” had 
the treaty been a fact some years ago, many 
grave blunders in foreign policy would have 
been avoided. Not only that, this war could 
never have occurred.” 





PMoc. BnHih O0cM: Crtmn C^pyrigM A Big Raid on Gernujing is Pianned 


Here are the men entrusted with the greatest aerial offensive in histonr. They are Air Marshal 
A, Travers Harris, Chief of Bomber Command (seated) with his Chiefs of Staff, Air Vice- 
Marshal R. H. M, S. Saundby and (left) Air Vice-Marshal R. Graham. Top, the SUtion 
Commander with a Boston III crewdiscusses in the operations room the “target for tonight.” 
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Vhe Raiders Report Success 


Pkao*, BrUuk Ofieui: Cfsmm CspyttgM 


In the upper photograph Boston bombers are seen over Le Havre docks during a daylight 
attack. Bombs are exploding across the dock gates while others have burst among the 
barges. Beneath, the Intelligence Officer is interrogating members of R.A.F. crews who 
have just returned from the raid. All facts are carefully recorded. 
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Tobruk Was Taken By Storm at Last 

For 517 dafs— from January 2i, 1941 to June at, 1942 wt held Tobruk. Then, what had been 
for so lone; ** a thorn in the flesh of the German troops on the road to Egypt " was stormed by 
Rommers army of Germaxis and Italians. Here then is the story, so far as it can be told at the 
moment, of yet another enemy triumph, as disastrous in its way and even more unexpected than 
the fall of Sing^apore earlier in the year. 


Tell, boys, it was not quite so bad 
W this time. We*ve caught the 
" " Tommies at last.” So Rommel 
was heard to remark to some of his men in a 
pause in the fighting within the perimeter of 
the fortress of Tobruk. 

It was Saturday afternoon. June 20. and 
although the battle was to rage for hours 
more. Tobruk’s fate was already scaled. 
Very likely its fate w'as sealed days before — 
on the previous Saturday when General 
Ritchie’s tanks were caught j*n Rommel's 
ambush south of the Trigh Capuz/o between 
Knightsbridge and El Adem ; that was indeed 
—so it would seem—a stricken f^eld, one 
on which our armour was shattered beyond 
immediate repair. Following this defeat 
Gazala had to be evacuated ; and soon 
afterwards Acroma and El Adem were also 
abandoned, since Rommel 
was now pushing on in 
overwhelming strength. 

Possibly on Thursday 
(June 18) and certainly by 
Friday night, Tobruk was 
isolated once more, and 
every hour that passed 
added to the force with 
which it was encompassed. 

Thousands of lorries were 
observed making their way 
up the coast road from 
Dcrna; arrived at the Axis 
by-pass, .south of Tobruk, 
they unloaded at every key 
point more guns, more 
troops, more supplies. 

Late on the Friday night 
two German columns 
which Rommel had sent on 
reconnaissance towards 
the Egyptian frontier re¬ 
turned from the Bardi<i 
district to Sidi Rezegh. 
where their tanks were 
added to the great number 
already assembled. Mean¬ 
while in Tobruk a mixed 
force of British, Indians, 

South Africans and their 
allies, supported by all too 
few tanks and guns, were 
striving to put the place into a fresh state of 
defence. They strove manfully, and soon the 
trenches ind defence works, largely silted up 
with sand since Tobruk was left in a 
backwater last December, were manned by 
the men in khaki. 

During twilight on the Friday evening 
Rommel brought up his troops to within 
easy striking distance. This, according to an 
account issued by the German News A^ncy, 
was his decisive masterstroke: ” to ir^stall 
them in their new positions without giving 
them an hour's rest and send them in to 
attack Tobruk early next morning.” 

At 5.20 a.m. on June 20 the assault was 
launched. First there was a furious attack by 
fifty German and Italian dive-bombers on 
the first line of held fortifications: the air- 
cover of the defence was nil. While the 
bombs were still thundering down, shaking the 
earth for hundreds of yards, batteries con¬ 
centrated on a gap only three miles wide in 
front of Ed Duda, facing the south-east corner 
of the Tobruk defences, put up a ” veritable 
drum-roll of shelling against the front lines.” 

*' As the range was lengthened,*' to continue 
our quotation from the German account, ** our 
sappers rose from their quickly-dug ditches to 
dear up mines and cut wires in the foreheld. 
Despite violent artillery and machine-gun Are, 


they advanced rapidly. Our tanks were fa^d 
with deep, cunningly excavated tank traps running 
the length of the defence line, presenting an 
obstacle difficult to overcome. Here the pioneers 
had te create a bridge for the tanks, and they went 
to work at three points at the same time. They 
pushed tank bridges, previously carefully assembled 
on wheels, into the ditches, and mounted them 
imder the cover of the ditches themselves. The 
tanks could then go on and occupy the fortihea- 
tions with their Are, while the columns were able 
to flow on undisturbed through the gap and deep 
into the inner fortification works." 

While the tanks spread out in fanwisc 
fashion, lorry-borne infantry from the Ger¬ 
man 15th Armoured Division and the 90lh 
Light Division, supported by the Italian 
Trieste and Arictc Divisions, followed close 
behind or were hurled in wave upon wave, 
completely regardless of casualties, on the 
defences to left and right of the gap. 


One force of tanks, estimated to number 
between 30 and 40 (reported Richard Mac¬ 
Millan of the British United Press), was 
widening the gap in the south-ea.st of the 
defences; another strong armoured force, 
strongly supported by infantry, dashed down 
the main El Adem-Tobruk road. The British 
Commander sent out two strong tank forces 
to meet them, but they encountered an 
uninterrupted hail of shells from every piece 
of artillery the Germans could drag on to the 
escarpment. One by one our tanks went up. 
and after five hours of bloody struggle the 
Axis tanks were in control of the highway. 
Then wheeling to the east, the Germans took 
in the rear those who were still resisting the 
thrust from the south-east: still bigger 
tank forces dashed a^inst the British artillery 
and overran the divisional H.Q. ; yet another 
group forced its way towards Tobruk. 

It was at 9 a.m., according to the German 
account, that Rommel’s infantry, tanks and 
artillery broke through the minebelds into 
the inner ring. 

"The British thundered at the narrow gap with 
numerous batteries without causing anything 
more than a temporary nuisance to the ever- 
rising tide of attack. Soldiers who had not slept 
for ^ys drove the defenders of Tobruk before 
them. Whatever fortifleations lay to the left and 
right of the gap were taken or forced to surrender. 


Rommel did not trouble himself with what was 
happening away from the gap. The batteries 
followed dose on the guns and tanks ; every ten 
minutes they changed their positions to shell the 
targets with unparalleled effectiveness. More and 
more of the enemy came towards us with their 
hands up. Tanks sent to attack us were shot up by 
our tanks and pressed back. Enemy batteries were 
quickly found and ground to dust. The number 
of blazing vehicles rose from minute to minute.** 

Riding at the head of the tempestuous 
advance in his light armoured car. Rommel 
reached the crossing of the El Adem-Tobruk 
road with the Via Balbia at 11.30 a.m. 
He was then already eight miles inside the 
perimeter. By 4.45 p.m. the main positions 
were completely in German hands, although 
some of the coastal guns were still firing, 
and heavy fighting was still going on near 
the town. During the night fuel dumps. 


fired by the defenders, went up in flames, 
and when Sunday dawned a thick pall of 
black smoke covered the harbour. 

In the early morning of Sunday the garrison 
of Fort Pilastrino surrendered, but small 
fortifleations in the outer ring continued 
fighting until the afternoon. In Tobruk 
itself the struggle continued, and up to late in 
the evening R.A.F. reconnaissance planes 
reported that fighting was still going on. 

All through Saturday the General Officer 
Commanding the garrison had been in com¬ 
munication with Eighth Army H.Q., al¬ 
though he had to move his headquarters 
hourly from one place to another in.side 
the perimeter. But after 7 o’clock on Sunday 
morning there were no more messages. 

"At seven a.m. this morning," said a specij>l 
announcement issued in Rome at z.43 on Sunday 
afternoon, ** a British officer presented himself 
at the command of our 21st Army Corps to offer 
in the name of the Commander the surrender of 
Tobruk fortress. Axis troops have occupied 
fortress, town, and harbour. 25,000 prisoners, 
including several Generals, have surrendered." 
The booty was stated to be considerable, and the 
capture of Bardia was also reported. 

Not until 12.7 a.m. on June 22 was it 
ofikialiv confirmed in London that” Tobruk 
has fallen.” A few hours later Hitler pro¬ 
moted Rommel to the rank of Field-Marshal. 



TOBRUK, looking across tka harbour from the coastal road which runs to Cambut and Bardia. In thn background 
arn tha whita-wallad housas of tha town, and not far from tha shora lias a half-submargad marchantman. As told in 
this paga, tha placa waa ovarrun by Rommal’s fbreas in 24 hours. Photo, British Ogiciat 
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O NTP more (he importance of ample 
air support for naval forces operating 
in narrow waters has been empha¬ 
sized. So far as can be gathered from the 
various accounts that have been published 
of last month’s convoy action in the Medi¬ 
terranean, surface forces did not come into 
contact except for a brief period. Most 
of the damage inflicted on the enemy was 
by air attack. For the first time in the 
Mediterranean American aircraft took part 
in the operations. 

On this occasion, to give supplies a better 
chance of getting through, two strongly 
escorted convoys .sailed simultaneously, one 
from Gibraltar under Vice-Admiral A. T. B. 
Curteis, the other from Alexandria under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian. The latter 
force, having passed supplies into Tobruk, 
was steering a course towards Malta when 
air reconnaissance reported an Italian force, 
including two battleships of the Littorio class, 
four cruisers and eight destroyers, at sea 
south of Taranto. During the night of 
June 14 and next morning attacks were made 
by Allied aircraft, including bombers manned 
by American Army personnel and British 
toi|>cdo planes. Several bomb hits were 
made on the two battleships, causing fires. 
A torpedo hit may also have been scored 
on one of them. A heavy Cruiser of 10,000 


tons, belonging to (he Trento class, was set 
on fire by bombs and ultimately sunk by 
torpedo from one of our submarines. At 
least one smaller cruiser and a destroyer 
were also damaged. As a result the enemy 
altered course to the northward and retreated 
to the Taranto naval base. 

On the same morning another Italian force 
was driven off by British torpedo aircraff 
off the island of Pantelleria, between Sicily 
and Tunisia. It was composed, according 
to an Italian official statement, of the cruisers 
Fugenio di Savoia and Raimondo Monte- 
cuccoli, and the destroyers Ugolino Vivaldi, 
Lan/erotto Malocello, Ascari, Orione and 
Premuda, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Alberto da Zara, aged 53. One 
of Admiral da Zara’s cruisers was set on 
fire during the engagement, and a destroyer 
was almost certainly sunk. 

Throughout the week-end, on June 13, 14 
and 15, many bombing attacks were inter¬ 
cepted, heavy fighting taking place. On one 
cHxasion a raiding force of 40 Junkers 87s 


and Ju.88s, escorted by more than 20 
Mcsserschmitt 109s, was intercepted. Un¬ 
doubtedly considerable losses were inflicted 
on the Axis air forces in this action, 43 planes 
being certainly destroyed, and probably 
50 per cent more. In attacks made on 
the eastern convoy the enemy lost at least 
22 aircraft. (For a description of the air 
aspect of the battle see page 40). 

It has been emphasized by the Admiralty 
that Axis claims to have sunk four British 
cruisers and to have damaged a battleship and 
an aircraft carrier are fantastic and without 
foundation. 

Though the difficult operation of escorting 
convoys through the danger zone between 
Italy and Tunisia and Libya was not accom¬ 
plished without loss, the object of delivering 
supplies to the' garrisons of Malta and 
Tobruk was effected in spite of the enemy’s 
efforts to intercept the convoys. Thus as 
much success as could be expected in such 
circumstances was gained by the Allied forces. 
Had the Italian squadrons stayed to fight it 
out. there is no doubt that the success would 
have been far more decisive ; but for good 
reasons, based on .sad experience in the past, 
the Italian Navy never risks encountering our 
licet at sea if it can avoid it. 

In all, the British losses amounted to one 
cruiser, four destroyers 
and two smaller ves¬ 
sels, besides 30 aircraft. 
At the lowest estimate, 
the enemy lost a heavy 
cruiser, two destroyers, 
a submarine and 65 
aircraft, besides hav¬ 
ing one of their best 
battleships torpedoed 
and put out of action. 

There arc five Italian 
battleships in service. 
Two arc modern ships 
of 35,000 tons, the 
Littorio and Vittorio 
Vcneio; and the other 
three arc rebuilt ships 
of 23,622 tons, the 
Giulio Ccsarc, Andrea 
Doria, and Caio 
Duilio. A sixth ship, 
belonging to the latter 
type, was the Conte di 
Cavour, reduced to a 
wreck by the British 
torpedo attack from 
the air at Taranto in 
November 1940; she is not believed to be 
fit for further service. 

June 12 the United States Navy Depart- 
^ ment revealed details of the operations 
in the Coral Sea during the first week in May, 
which for reasons of security could not be 
published earlier. 

Though surface forces were never in con¬ 
tact, it is considered that the Japanese lost 
15 warships, all from air attack. The United 
States force, which was under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Frank J. Fletcher, lost only 
three. The action began with an air attack on 
Japanese ships in the vicinity of Tulagi, in the 
Solomon Islands. In this affair 12 Japanese 
ships were sunk or badly damaged, and six 
aircraft destroyed. The Americans lost three 
planes. On May 7 an attack was made on 
the main enemy force in the Louisiade Islands, 
resulting in the sinking of the new 20,00()-ton 
Japanese aircraft-carrier Ryukaku, which 
received ten torpedo and 15 bomb hits. 
Caught just as she was turning into the wind 
to launch her aircraB, she took most of them 



CENTRAL MEDITERRANEAN, thowing ch« tc€fi« of convoy actionc 
iu«t boforo tbo fall of Tobruk. Two conveys, one from Gibraltar and 
the othor from Aloaandria, roachod Malta and Tobruk raspoctivoly. 
Tho battlos. In which a It.aOO-ton Italian cruiser and at least two 
destroyers were sunk, are indicated by arrows. 

Courttty of Tht Oatiy Mail 



Admiral C. W. NIMITZ, C..in-C. of the [U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, right, on the occasion of a visit 
to Midway Island. With him Is Commander 
C. T. Simard, commanding the Naval Air 
Station on the island. Photo, A%iOciated Ptm 


to the bottom with her. A heavy cruiser was 
also sunk. 

Counter-attacks by enemy aircraft were 
beaten off, more than 25 Japanese aircraft 
being brought down as compared with six 
American. In the afternoon, however, the 
enemy located the U.S. naval oiler Neosho 
and an escorting destroyer, the Sims, of 
1.570 tons, sinking the latter and so badly 
damaging the former that she foundered some 
days later. 

On May 8 a further attack was made on the 
Japanese force, a second 20.000-ton aircraft- 
carrier, the Syokaku, being bombed and 
torpedoed. When last seen she was badly on 
fire. A counter-attack was concentrated on 
the U.S. aircraft-carrier Lexington, of 33,000 
tons, which was hit by two torpedoes and two 
bombs, (his being the last incident of the 
action. Though the firts raging in (he 
Lexington were extinguished, and. she was 
able to proceed at a speed of 20 knots, a 
tremendous internal explosion occurred 
several hours later, due to ignition of petrol 
vapour from leaks caused by the torpedo 
damage. After five hours of vain endeavour 
she had to be abandoned, blew up and sank. 

In the action ofi' Midway Island between 
^ June 4 and 7 aircraft-carriers again 
played the principal part, though the surface 
ships do not appear to have come within 1(X) 
miles of each other. Full details have yet to 
be published, but Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Pacific Fleet, considers that two 
Japanese aircraft-carriers, identified unoffici¬ 
ally as the Akagi and Kaga, each of 26,900 
tons, were sunk, as well as a destroyer. One 
or two more aircraft-carriers, three battleships 
and four cruisers received damage of a more 
or less extensive nature. {See page 61). 

On this occasion the only American warship 
lost was a destroyer, torp^oed by a Japanese 
submarine. Some damage was sustained by 
a U.S. aircraB-carrier. Apparently the 
enemy casualties were mainly due to air 
attack, though the destruction of one of the 
aircraB-carriers was caused by three torpedoes 
from an American submarine. 

Following on the Coral Sea losses, this 
Japanese defeat off .Midway seems likely to be 
the turning-point of the naval war in the 
Pacific. In tonnage the Japanese fleet has 
lost about 45 per cent of its aircraft-carriers, 
a type of war vessel of which the importance 
can hardly be exaggerated. 













* Abandon Ship!’ Last Minutes of the Lexington 





U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
LEXINGTON, 33.000 ton*, 
iust boforo the blow up on 
May 8 in tho courso of tho 
battio of tho Coral Soa. Hor 
crow, boing unablo to put out 
tho firo*. aro looping into tho 
soa to bo roscbod by dos- 
troyors. On tho right is 
onothor photograph of tho 
Loxington, hor ontiro length 
ablaxo. and in tho sn^allor 
illustration is a viow of tho 
carrior with aircraft aboard 
during pro-war manoouvroo 
off tho Virginia Capo. Tho 
Loxington was hit by two 
Japanoso torpedoes and at 
least two bombs. She caught 
firo. and although tho crow 
worked horoicafly for more 
than five hours to put out tho 
Ramos it was impossible to 
save hor. Captain F. C. Sher¬ 
man gave orders to abandon 
ship, and f2 per cent of tho 
Lexington's company were 
rescued before she sank. 
Photos, Platu't Stvs, Witlt 
World 



Midway Was a Victory for the United States 





SAND ISLAND: • cac«rpillar-tr»cter prwparini land for tho building of • toapUno ba«« (loft). Aigbt. baby albatroaso«. or gooniM. on a Midway 
Island boacb. Tho map indicatot tbo position of Midway, rolativoly to Tokyo. San Francisco and Dotcb Harbour in tbo Aloutians. iapanoso forces 
operating in the last-named area were also beayil/ hit by American torpedo bombers, a cruiser being rofsorted to have been sunk and an aircraft- 
carrier damaged. rkoloi, t.N.A.; Map by cvnrttsy oj fht Datly Mail Pags M 




Dutch Harbour: War at the ‘Top of the World’ 

While the tempo of the war in the more southern regions of the Pacific seemed to slacken 
somewhat, there were reports of Japanese activity in the far north, in the Aleutian Islands, 
which might presage a move either against Alaska and the North American mainland, or 
against Siberia in Soviet Asia. Some account of this new “ top of the world ** war area follows. 


D utch Harbour bombed by the 
Japanese ! How many jwpfe when 
they read the American Navy 
Department’s announcement on June 4 were 
able to put their finger on the spot which 
marks Dutch Harbour on the map ? At 
once, or at last, they found it—in the Aleutian 
islands, that long chain of dots that joins 
America and Asia not so very far south of 
the Arctic Circle (see map opposite). If the 
atlas were an old one they would probably 
not find it at all. and only those with a globe 
could appreciate the full significance of the 
news. For a globe makes it plain that the 
shortest distance from North America to 
Eastern Asia—Japan in particular—runs 
through or near those same islands. That is 
the “ top of the world ** route, where the 
traihwas first blazed by Soviet flyers in 1937. 

Strung out like a chain between the two 
great land masses, the Aleutians cover a 
distance of some 1,200 miles from end to end. 
There are 150 of them, but most are small 
and very few arc inhabited—which is not 
surprising since; they are hardly pleasant 
places in which to live. Fogs are almost 
perpetual, for it is here that the comparatively 
warm ocean breezes make contact whh the 
bitter blasts from the Arctic. The rainfall is 
very heavy ; the winters arc long and often 
severe, while the summers are short and 
never more than cool. Hardly a tree is to bo 
seen on any^of the islands, although between 
May and September the ground is covered 
with rich grass, thickly sown with flowers. 
A continuation of the mountains in Alaska, 
the islands are themselves the summits of a 
chain of volcanoes ; and there are numerous 
cones which arc still active. The coasts are 
rocky and dangerous to approach, and from 
the shore the land rises immediately to steep 
and rugged mountains. 

In this inhospitable region the human 
family is represented by the Aleuts, a 
branch of the Eskimo stock, and as such 
resembling the Eskimos in features, in 
language, and in culture. Years ago. 
before the Aleutians became part of the 
Russian Empire, there were said to be 
25,000 Aleuts on the archipelago, but 
ere long they were almost wiped out by 
the barbarities of the white traders, w ho 
went to the islands to secure the furs of 
fhc seal and sea otter arrd the blue and 
Arctic fox. Twenty years ago the pbpu- 
latiori was given as 1.080. and the iKitives 
arc^robably not much more numerous 
today. But in addition to the natives 
the Aleutians possess a large popu¬ 
lation drawn from the armed forces of 
the U.S.A. For the islands arc now 
American, and though their economic 
importance is of small account, in the 
strategy of the Pacific they have a great 
and growing place. 

Politically, the Aleutians form part 
of the Territory of Alaska, one of the 
components of the U.S.A. Until 1867 
Alaska belonged to Russia, but in 
that year all the Tsar’s possessions in 
America were sold to the United 
States. The price paid was $7,200,000, 
and Mr. Secretary Seward, who nego¬ 
tiated the purchase, was scoffed at by his 
countrymen for having made what they 
regarded as a very poor bargain. For 
years Alaska was called “Seward's 
folly ” and a “ giant ice-box ” ; and 
it was not until the eighteen-nineties, 
when Seward had been dead for twenty 
years, that his foresight was vindicated. 

Then the discovery of gold put Alaska 
on the map. and to gold there were soon 


added copper and silver, coal and timber and 
enormously rich fisheries. Alaska, which in 
size is equal to one-fifth of the continental 
U.S.A., is indeed one great treasure-house 
of economic resources which still await full 
exploitation. 

But the Aleutians are not among Nature’s 
favourites; climate and soil and configura¬ 
tion all conspire against any agricultural, 
industrial or commercial development on a 
large scale. The natives have always lived 
by fishing and hunting, supplemented by 
basket-making on the part of the women ; 
their agriculture is represented by little more 
than some not very productive vegetable 
plots. The Americans are there for other 
purposes; it is war. and the preparations for 
war, that have led to their immigration. 

Most important of their settlements is 
Dutch Harbour on the island of Unala.ska. 
one of the largest in the chain. Here there 
is a first-class harbour, two miles long and 
half a mile wide, which, moreover, has the 
great advantage of being icc-frcc all the year 
round. At Dutch Harbour the Americans 
have constructed a base for their naval, army 
and air forces ; fringing the shore arc great 
oil tanks, huge depots of military stores, a 
radio station and a shipyard, where (so it is 
rumoured) submarines arc being constructed. 
There are aerodromes, too, and aircraft 
factories and repair shops. 

It was only about a year ago. soon after 
the Germans had invaded Russia, that Col. 
Knox. U.S. Navy Secretary, announced that 
Dutch Harbour was to be developed as an 
American base. The decision was soon 
acted upon. 

** Into Dutch Harbour and Unalaska,*' Alee 
Hunter wrote recently in the News Chronicle, 
** roared construction crews—about a.ooo husky, 
hard-bitten, liard-living engineers, industry’s 
soldiers of fortune. Already there was an unspeci¬ 



THE JAPANESE OCTOPUS. In chit inganiout conception 
of the war in the Far East Japan it repretented at an octoput, 
with far-reaching tentacles ttrbtched out towardt Auttralia, 
New Zealand, Midway, Alatka, China and India. Had the 
United Nations the appropriate strategy, and the weapons 
essential to chat strategy, tho direct way of destroying Japan’s 
powe^ would be to strike at Japan herself and thereby stop 
the heart of this ** sprawling beast.** In that event the ten¬ 
tacles would fall limp and release their grip from territories 
now in Japanese possession. Though a super-plane attack in 
force is impracticable at present, we may well see in time a 
fleet of giant bombers of the Douglas B-19and Glenn Martin 
flying«boat size which might attack Japan direct across the 
3,100 miles from Alaska to Tokyo. 
lUufirahOH from I'utory Through Air Povrr, by Xfajor de .Snvrtfty. 

Uy pgr mission of flvichi»$oH & Co..* Copyright, Pinker, I.:J. 


fied number of Army and Navy men to man the 
base. These descended on what was originally a 
quiet her-ritig-fishing village with a native popula¬ 
tion of 300 Aleut Indians. Saturday nights in 
Unalaska were tough. There are six liquor 
stores, one saloon—Black Floyd’s Unalaska 
Cocktail Bar. It is, in spite of everything, 
orderly. The military police and the U.S. deputy 
marshal see to that." 

From Dutch Harbour to Tokyo is 2,850 
miles, and to the Japanese naval base of 
Paramushiro some 1,600 miles (Paramushiro 
is in the Japanese Kurile Islands, just south 
of the Russian peninsula of Kamchatka). 
Aircraft-carriers based on Dutch Harbour 
might well then threaten Tokyo. No wonder 
the Japanese Admiral Matsuaga declared a 
few months ago “ that as soon as the Arctic 
fog had lifted ” the Japanese air force would 
make Dutch Harbour one of its objectives. 

That promise was carried out (as we have 
seen) on June 3, when Dutch Harbour was 
twice attacked by Japanese planes. A week 
later Imperial Japanese Headquarters in 
Tokyo issued a communique staling that 
” Japanese naval units operating in the 
Eastern Pacific carried out a surprise attack on 
Dutch Harbour. Alaska, as well as on the 
entire Aleutian Island grdup, and continued 
raids on enemy positions there on June 4 
and 5.” After a reference to fierce attacks 
made on Midway Island, the communiqu<; 
went on to claim that on June 7 Japanese 
naval units in close cooperation with the 
military “ reduced a number of enemy 
positions in the Aleutian Islands, and arc now 
continuing operations there.” 

To some extent these claims were con¬ 
firmed by the U.S. Navy Department: there 
had been landings by the enemy at Attu, most 
westerly of the islands, it was announced, and 
at Kiska in the Rat group. Attu—800 miles 
from the northern islands of Japan and a 
little more from Dutch Harbour—is a 
desolate spot of very, doubtful military 
value ; as often as not it is buried in fog 
or swept by storms, and its only inhabi¬ 
tants arc reported to be about a hundred 
primitive Aleuts, a half-breed trader, 
and an employee of the Weather Bureau 
and his school-teacher wife. 

Much more important is Kiska. which 
is stated to have one of the best harbours 
in the Aleutian group. Though it is still 
undeveloped, this harl>our might be of 
considerable use to the Japanese fleet 
and air force. From its aerodrome, 
which is stated to have run-ways long 
enough to allow four-engine bombers to 
take off. Japanese aircraft could operate 
against Dutch Harbour, which, as stated 
above, is only some 800 miles to the east. 
Kiska is also 800 miles from the Russian 
base of Pelropavlovsk in Kamchatka— 
a fact which might well be of consider¬ 
able importance in the event of Soviet 
Russia coming into the war. 

Following the announcement of the 
Japanese landings there was little fresh 
news from the Aleutian front. The U.S. 
Navy Department revealed that air 
attacks against the Japanese forces were 
continuing. “ The foul weather and fog 
characteristic of this locality at all sea¬ 
sons are hampering our reconnaissance 
and attack operations, but reports to 
date indicate that at least three cruisers, 
one destroyer, one gunboat and one 
transport have been damaged, some 
severely.” Then the operations were 
blanketed again in fog as thick as that 
which for six days out of seven shrouds 
the Aleutians. E. ROYSTON PIKE 







Men of the Sea, They’re Planning the Next Convoy 
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Captain McJnnaa (above) hails 
from Clasfow. and that ruggod 
Scott faco, inscribed wl^ m 
grim humour, it known in 
many a port. To bring home 
the goods he is obviously ready 
to defy all the U«boats in the 
worid. Left, the Convoy 

** Braint Trust,** who are in 
charge of the Trade Division 
at the Admiralty. Here ere 
tome of the men who plan the 
struggle upon which all 
battles depend>->the light to 
keep the teas open. They are, 
left to right. Captain Bitties* 
ton. Commander Morey, Vice> 
Admiral King, Commander 
Leggatt and Captain Schofield. 

Beneath, an outgoing convoy 
assembled at a selected rendea- 
vous. Anchors have been 
dropped, and barrage balloons 
raised, while the masters of 
the vessels have gone ashore 
to receive final instructions. 

Photos, G.P.C. 
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Our Submarines and Theirs: a ‘Bag’ of Exploits 
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A U'boat has bc«n sighted 
by a Whitley aircraft ^ the 
R.A.F. Coastal Command in 
the Bay of Biscay. In a few 
seconds the bomber is over 
the enemy and bombs have 
been accurately placed. At 
they evolode a huge column 
of water ascends into the air, 
as seen in photograph No. 1. 
Two minutes later the con* 
ning-tower of the U*boat, 
forced tb the surface by the 
explosion, appears, No. 2. 
In the' third photograph a 
large patch of oil, nearly 200 

I ards in diameter, and air 
ubbles denote the complete 
destruction of the enemy 
submarine. So the ceaseless 
war against Hitler's sea* 
wolves continues. 

P^o/os, Britisk OfiUial; G.PX\, 
La/ayetU 
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Emanating from Rome, these photographs (above) show an American 
merchantfthip going to her doom soon after she had been struck by an 
enemy torpedo. Photos^ Keysione 
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One of the bravest deeds of 
the war was revealed when 
U. P. S. W. Roberts, R.N., 
and P.O. Thomas Could (right 
and left, above) of H.M. sub* 
marine Thrasher, were 
awarded V.C.s. The Thrasher 
had sunk a supply ship on 
February 14. She survived a 
depth charge, but when she 
surfaced after dark two un- 
exploded enemy bombs were 
discovered in her gun*casing. 
Lt. Roberts and P.O. Gould 
volunteered to remove them. 
They had to lie fulMength to 
carry out their dangerous 
task. Having dealt with one 
bomb, they pushed the second 
for about twenty feet until It 
could be lowered over the 
side. The photograph shows 
A, where the first bomb pene«> 
trated, and, AI, where if 
was discovered (left). B indi¬ 
cates where second bomb sfms 
found, and C shows P. O. 
Gould In casing hatch through 
which the bomb was dragged. 






Cheers and Smiles Caught By Our Camera 


H.M.S. PENELOPE, fami¬ 
liarly known at H.M.S. 
** Popparpot**' thowing part 
of hor tplintar-riddlad tidot 
caiilkad with woodan pagt. 
Tha cruitar wat continuoutly 
atCackad for two waakt by 
Axit bombart whila tha wat 
in Malta Harbour, but fought 
off tha planat. put to taa and 
wat brought tafaly to port. 

LSrr a'w a2) 


Eanaath : tha thip't company 
of tha U.S. Nagthip chaaring 
King Gaorga on tha occation 
of hit vitit to tha U.S. 
Navy with tha Homa Plaat. 
Hit Majatty it aboard tha 
tmall auxiliary vattal. Mori- 
alta. tharaby confarrii^ a 
uniqua honour on tha Mar- 
chant Navy by raviawing tha 
Plaat from tha bridga of a 
marchantman. Tha Moriafta 
it flying tha tignal **$plica tha 
Main braca." which maant a 
doubla portion of rum for 
all wharawith to drink tha 
King't haalth. 




WORKEKS OPTHEWEEK, 
thraa woman tpacially 
chotan and honourably man- 
tionad by tha Minittry of 
Supply. Tha firtt it Mrs. 
Edith Pottar. ** blua girl.** or 
tuparvitor, in a Walth royal 
ordnanca factory. Mrt. 
Pottar it in charga. undar a 
foreman, of 14 machinat. 

Mrt. Alica Wattt, mothar of 
tix childran. who hat ra- 
gittarad IM par cant attand- 
anca in a north-watt ord¬ 
nanca factory. Alto a blua 
girl, tha it in charga of a 
number of girit filling thallt. 
bombt and anti-tank mlnat. 
Sha hat navar mittad a day*t 
work. tTwo of har daughtart 
ara In tha tama factory. 

Mrt. Kota Jackman (right) 
bandt coppar pipat for Spit- 
flrat, doing it with har bare 
handt. ** ft't tha knack of 
tuddanly putting all your 
itrangth into your writtt 
that doat it,** tayt Rote. 
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MINISTER OP PUEL, Major G. Lloyd Caorga. appointed head of tha new Govern¬ 
ment department to deal with tha coal and fual problem. Tha tacond portrait it 
of Group Capt. G. N. Ambler, who hat bean appointed Commandant of the Royal 
Obterver Corpt in tuccattion to Air Commodore A. O. Warrington-Morrit. Com¬ 
modore Ambler joined tha Auxiliary Air Porca in If3l and commanded Not. 40t 
(North Riding) and (Watt Riding) Squadront. On right. Lord Swipton, who hat 
bean appointed Minittar Ratidant with Cabinet rank in Watt Africa. Lord Swinton 
wat Secretary of State for Air from I9)S to I9M. 

PkNos, BrUUh : Crvftn Vof»yngkt; U.U.C., Central Preu, G.P.U., Topical Press 





I WAS THERE/ 

"Give Me a Moonlight Night and My Hurricane!* 

Dtttroyi^ enemy bombers orer the home bases is known as ** intrudinf ** 
to the nicht'hghters of' the R.A.F. One of the most successful intruders, 
Squadron-Leader MacLachlan, c*ve some account of his nocturnal operations 
in a broaclcast on May i8. 


M ost of us night hghters are too fond 
of our mornings in bed to go flying 
around in the daytime. Give me 
a moonlight night and my old Hurricane and 
you can have your Spitfires and dawn readi¬ 
ness. WeVc no formation flying to worry 
about, and no bombers to escon. In fact, 
nothing to do but amuse ourselves once 
we’ve crossed the French coast. 

I must admit that those miles of Channel 
with only one engine bring mixed thoughts, 
and one can t help listening to every Tittle 
beat of the old “ Merlin ” as the English 
coast disappears in the darkness. I always 
get a fcchng of relief and excitement as 1 
cross the French coast and turn on the 
reflector sight, knowing that anything 1 see 
then 1 can have a crack at. Wc have to keep 
our eyes skinned the whole time, and occasion¬ 
ally glance at the compass and clock. 

As the minutes go by and we approach the 
Hun aerodrome we look eagerly for the flare 
paths. More often than not wc are disap¬ 
pointed. The flare path is switched off ns 
soon as wc arrive and up come the search¬ 
lights and flak. Hut if you’re lucky it’s a 
piece of cake. The other night 1 saw the 
Jerries when 1 was still some distance away. 
They wrere flying round at about 2,000 feet. 
I chose the nearest and followed him round. 
He was battling along at about 200 miles an 
hour, but 1 soon caught him and got him 
beautifully lined up in my sights before letting 
him have it. 

The effect of our four cannon is incredible 
after the eight machine guns 1 had previously 
been used to. Scarcely had 1 pressed the 
button when a cluster of flashes appeared on 
the bomber and a spurt of dark red flame 
came from its starboard engine. The whole 
thing seemed to fold up then and fall out of 
the sky. I turned steeply to watch h crash, 
and as I did so I saw another Hun about a 
mile away, coming straight for me. In half 
a minute he was in my sights, and a second 
Inter his port petrol tank was blaring. I gave 
him another short burst for luck and then 
flew beside him. It was just like watching a 
Him. A moment before he hit the ground I 
could see trees and houses lit up by the dark 
red glow from the burning machine. Suddenly 
there was a terrific sheet of flanne, and little 
bits of burning Heinkel flew in all directions. 

1 flew straight back to the aerodrome to 
find another. Unfortunately, all the lights 
had been switched off, and though I circled 


for some time T found nothing. So I cracked 
off for home. 1 looked back once and could 
still see the two bombers burning in the dis¬ 
tance, and a few searchlights trying vainly to 
find me. 

Well, when your petrol and ammunition 
are nearly gone you are faced with the old 
Chaonel again. If you’ve got something, as 
I had that night, you leave enemy territory 
with a sort of guilty conscience—somehow 
you feel they’ve got it in for you and that 
everyone’s going to shoot at you. It’s a sort 
of nervous reaction, I suppose. The whole 
thing seems too easy to be true. Ten to one 
there’s no Hun within shooting distance and 
the ground defences are quiet. That makes 
it all the worse, and 1 generally weave about 
till I’m half-w^ back across the Channel. 
Out over the Channel you can hear vour 
ground station calling the other aircraft of 
the squadron and you count the minutes and 
look eagerly for the coast. 

At last, in the distance, you see the flashing 
beacon and soon you are taxiing in to ^our 
dispersal point. I dread the look of disap¬ 
pointment on my nnechanic’s face if my guns 
are unflred. But if the rubber covers have 
been shot off I’ve scarcely time to stop my 
engine before I am surrounded by the boys 
asking what luck 1 ’ve had. My whole squad¬ 
ron—both ground crews and pilots—are as 
keen as mustard, and I must say they’ve put 
up a terrific show. Since April I the squad¬ 
ron has destroyed eleven aircraft for certain 
and probably three more. 

The lion’s share of this total goes to my 
Czech Flight-Commander Kuttelwascher (see 
page 746, Vol. 5). He’s a first-class pilot and 
has the most uncanny gift of knowing just 



Sqdn.-Ldr. J. A. F. MacLACMLAN, D.F.C. 
and Bar, who daacriboa a moonlifhe raid in 
this pag«, hai an artificial arm, having lost 
tha original limb In a fight ovor Malta. 

Fkots, ISri/tsk Official 

which aerodrome the Huns are going back to. 
He’ll look at the map and say, ** I’ll go there 
tonight! ” possibly to some unobtrusive aero¬ 
drome. Sure enough, even if the others see 
no activity, he certainly will. One night we 
agreed to visit a certain aerodrome, but five 
minutes before we took off old Kuttcl 
changed his mind and went to another. 1 
got to my aerodrome to find it covered with 
fog, while he calmly knocked down three ! 

Now, finally, a word of tribute to our 
aircraft and those who make them. I fought 
with Hurricanes in the Battle of Britain, in 
Malta and in Libya, and they’re still as gooil 
as ever. For the kind of night work on 
which w'c're engaged we couldn’t w'ish for u 
more reliable and effective aircraft. 


What the Americans Told Me About Midway 

These first eye witness stones of the Japanese defeat in the sea and air 
battles oH Midway Island on June 3 and 4 were told to Reuter’s corre¬ 
spondent by American patticipants in the action. 


I 


T was on June 3 (said General Willis Hale, 
Commander of theU.S. Bombardment 
Command) that two Japanese fleets were 
first reported to be approaching Midway 
Island. One of the fleets, composed mainly 
of transports, was coming from the west. 
The other-the battle fleet—was coming from 
another direction. Orders were flashed to 
U.S. Army bombers lined up and waiting 
for just such an opportunity. 



■ A€A Cl Aft iapanaf# aircraft-carriar, tlmifar to thoto dascribod in tha aya wltnaM story of 
«Aa bos si a al Midway appaaring in this paga. Of tha two ships of this class angagad in ^is 

■a p ai ana Is said to ba a total loss. Pkelo, Aaociated Prass 


That afternoon the Army bombers mr.de 
their first contact with the enemy far west 
of Midway. They sent their bomb loads 
screaming down from a medium altitude, 
damaging a cruiser or a battleship, one trans¬ 
port and a destroyer. 

The Japanese air attack on Midway on 
the following day was anticipated. U.S. 
Army and Navy planes were in the Jiir when 
the enemy airiv^. Flying Fortresses were 
attfteking the Japanese battle fleet from a 
high altitude. Colonel Walter Sweeney, who 
led the Fortresses, said: 

“ Wc first made contact with the enemv 
far out in the Pacific on the afternoon of 
June 3. There were over twenty ships in 
columns with the big ships in the centre. Wc 
circled westward and came in with the sun 
at our backs. When the Japs sighted 
they immediately deployed, each ship 
turning individually and trying frantically to 
avoid attack. We were at nii^ium altitude 
owing to the clouds, and we found the anti¬ 
aircraft fire more accurate than wc had 
anticipated. We picked out the biggest ships 
as targets and laid our bombs in a pattern. 

“ At dawn the next day we hopped off for 
another attack on the same force, but soon 
got orders to attack another and larger force. 
We found them. 

“ There was a big battle line with de¬ 
stroyers outside them, cruisers, then battle¬ 
ships, and away at the back, carriers. The ships 
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smashed carrier. They would pass over the 
carrier, soar out of sight, and then come back 
again in a sort of hopeless desperation. 
Night fell, and the stranded planes were 
swallowed up in darkness. 

Crouched in his rubber boat. Gay saw 
great glowing patches in the sky which he 
guessed to be searchlights of Japanese rescue 
ships looking for survivors from the wrecked 
carriers. Three times he heard violent 
explosions which he believed may have been 
demolition charges. 

Then, several hours after the sun rose, a 
L.S. navy patrol plane rescued him. As he 
flew back to the base. Gay told me, the sea 
could be seen covert with patches of oil 
and littered with empty Japanese rafts. 

The whole story is one of the cool 
courage and firm determination of young 
Americans who fought until di7^y from lack 
of sleep and did things with their planes 
that the machines had never been built to do. 


Shouting ordort to thm twonty>flvo-poundor 

B in* from ono of tho firo-potts in tho Woitorn 

•sort. Pkolo$, Briiiik OJftctal 

Started frantic manoeuvres, but our pattern 
of bombs blanketed a carrier. A few Zeros 
who came up showed faint-heartedness. 

** We returned to Midway, reloaded, and 
v^cre over the enemy again at 4 p.m., when 
wc found a carrier and a capital ship lying 
(lead without headway and burning. We 
then got a heavy cruiser. High-level bomb¬ 
ing is effective in attacks like these. Nothing 
can escape us since wc can lay bombs in 
patterns which no ship can avoid.** 

Another vivid eye witness story of the sea 
and air battle was told me by Ensign Gay, 
25-year-old torpedo-plane pilot. On June 
4 he came upon three Japanese carriers with 
less than ten miles between the first and 
last, protected ^ a great screen of destroyers 
and cruisers. Two of the carriers were of 
the Kaga class—the only two known to exist 
of these massive 26,900-ton giants which 
carry 50 to 60 planes. One of the carriers 
was blazing fiercely as Gay arrived, and the 
other two were taking on their planes. 

Gay launched a torpedo at a Kaga carrier 
before being shot down at 11 a.m. ; his 
machine-gunner and wireless operator were 
killed, but he managed to ** pancake ** hi.s 
plane on the sea and to extricate him.sc!f 
from the wreckage. He recovered a rubber 
life-raft, and from this he saw something of 
the terrific battle. 

U.S. bombers screamed into action, hurling 
bomb after bomb at the vulnerable Japanese 
ships. Gay saw the other two carriers 
squf.rcly hit. Tremendous fires burst from 
tlie vessels, and great billows of smoke 
churned up, with flames shooting out from 
the tips of the black columns. Every few 
minutes explosions inside the burning 
carriers sent new gushes of smoke belching 
upwards. One of the Kaga class ships was 
certainly a total loss, while the last he saw 
of the other carriers was as they were being 
pursued by U.S. forces. 

As the afternoon drew to a close the 
Japanese made frantic efforts to help the 
remaining giant carrier. A cruiser tried to 
come alongside, but seemed unable to get 
close enough, so she opened up with her big 
guns, presumably to scuttle her. Some time 
later a destroyer mana^d to get close enough 
to take off survivors still on toard. 

All this time Japanese planes were hovering 
in the air above, with nowhere to land but 
la the sea or on the blazing decks of their 






Tw«nty-fiv*-pound«r gunt light up d—rt darlcnsi* at th« moment of firing. A finn action ghoto- 
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The Germans Caught Me As I 'Snapped ' Them 

A Scots photographer who was captured by the Germans in Libya and 
escaped after a short stay in the enemy lines, told the following story -so 
typical of the confused desert war of his adventures. 

and I noticed that two of the enemy vehicles 
were destroyed. When we arrived at the 
bottom of the next escarpment wc were 
numbered and told to keep away from the 
unit. The lieutenant said that anyone 
attempting to escape, or having a weapon or 
live rounds of ammunition in his pcK'ket 
would be shot. 

Later, the artillery fire from the British 
troops became extremely accurate, and all 
the vehicles which had been captured with 
us were rushed forward. An officer armed 
with a tommy-gun was left to look after the 
prisoners. 

Then the shooting became dead accurate, 
and the prisoners were left to themselves. 
Several, including myself, landed in the 
welcome safety of a slit trench, where we lay 
doggo for three hours. Some Germans 
stopped and looked at us, but, thinking we 
were dead, passed on. 

When it was dark enough I managed to 
collect about 50 other ranks and found a 
p(x:ket compass. This, however, was not 
very accurate, and wc had to depend on the 
moon for our direction. With a halt of 
ten minutes in every hour, wc walked 25 miles 
and eventually struck the main Tobruk- 
Bardia road—and safety ^Reuter, 


I wAS captured when the lorry in which 
I was riding found itself among a 
German armoured column. At first 
1 thought the Germans were prisoners, and 
I began to take photographs of them—until 
firing began. One of the men in the back, 
of the lorry shouted that there was a German 
armoured car firing on us. We soon found 
that a tank was also firing at us, and machine- 
guns appeared to be spitting fire everywhere. 
Wc jumped out and took cover, but wc were 
too late and were captured. 

Wc were taken to the headquarters of 
this German column, which numbered about 
200 vehicles, consisting of armoured cars, a 
few tanks, harries full of infantry and scores of 
scout cars. One of the German N.C.O.s 
gave me an Italian cigarette and. when the 
tobacco began to fall out, remarked : ** lt*s . 
just like the Italians no good.’* Others 
tofd me they would be in Tobruk on May 27, 
and said “ Wc have Churchill by the throat 
this time.** 

A German lieutenant ordered me to accom¬ 
pany him into the desert—a 40-miIc trip 
which 1 didn’t appreciate, as we were in the 
van of advancing artillery and armoured 
cars. Wc were met by a heavy hail of 
artillery fire when going down an escarpment, 
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I Went to France With the Commando Men 

For nearly an hour in tht early morning of June 4, 1942, German defences on 
the French coast between Boulogne and Le Touquet were put into confusion 
by the ** smash and grab ** Commando raid described here by the Exchange 
Telegraph Co.'s war correspondent, Edward Gilling. 


O t'« voyage to the French coast was 
uneventrul. Weather conditions were 
absolutely perfect, with the red glow 
(torn the setting sun flooding a calm sea. The 
C ommandos, wearing shorts and stockings, 
and with their toggle ropes round their waists 
and soft woollen hats sat quietly in the 
assault boats talking in whispers. As we 
neared the French coast searchlights were 
switched on and swung low over the sea. 
We held our breath many a time when it 
seemed certain that wc must be picked up, 
hut after a few anxious seconds the lights 
were switched off. 

The Commandos, many of whom had to 
wade waist deep from their assault craft, 
advanced over the dunes, some of them 
reaching some distance inland after cutting 
their way through the barbed wire defences. 
It was not until the Commandos had actually 
established themselves on the foreshore that 
the German defences opened Are, following 
upon the firing of a white Very light which 
iMumined the beach and threw a spotlight on 
the Commandos racing towards the dunes. 
The defences tried to set up a cross-fire, but, 
in the end, tracer bullets from’one German 
machine-gun post could be seen .streaking 
across the sand^ point-blank at a fellow 
gunpost. The Commandos were able to 
get through the wire defences and carry out 
their reconnaissance and gather the informa¬ 
tion which they were there to seek. Two 
searchlights were switched on by the de¬ 
fenders, and the German machine-gun posts 
directed their fire against the assault craft 
lying off, obviously with the object of pre¬ 
venting the re-embarkation of the troops 
that had landed. 


The Army commander who led the assault 
up the beach ordered the withdrawal after 
the Commandos had completed their task, a 
single bugle note ringing out above the rattle 
of machine-gun and rifle-fire. Immediately 
the Commandos began to make their way 
back to the boats, the last party to leave 
consisting of a lieutenant and half-a-dozen 
men. Under cover of a smokescreen the 
troops were re-embarked and made their 
way out to sea with the German defences 
still firing wild and sporadic bursts at the 
diminishing targets. 

After putting out a mila off-shore, it was 
decided that, in order to ensure that no one 
had been left behind, one of the craft should 
put back to the beach for a final look round. 
Finding no one waiting on the beaches, the 
commander of this craft decided to enjoy a 
Parthian shot with long bursts of fire from 
Bren guns and every other type of armament 
aboard. 

This craft had only just left the beach 
when in the brilliant moonlight we suddenly 
spotted R.A.F. machines overhead diving 
low to the shore, and a series of heavy ex¬ 
plosions followed as they dropped their 
bombs all along the foreshore in and about 
the defences. Shortly after dawn, as we 
were making our way from the French coast, 
wc saw a squadron of Spitfires flying low over 
the water towards u.s, and for the remainder 
of the voyage home the R.A.F. fighters 
continually circled the convoy. One or two 
straggling crafty however, fell astern a little 
and these were made the object of a sudden 
swoop by foOr Messerschmitts which at¬ 
tempted to dive-bomb and • machine-gun 
them. The enemy aircraft were met with a 
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BACK PROM BOULOGNE! Somm of thm 
men wKo took part In tha Commando raid in 
tha Boulogno>La Tooquat aroa on Juno 3. A 
doscription of chit oxploit appaart In this paga. 
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fusillade of fire from the boats and after a 
few minutes were driven off. Apart from this, 
the return voyage to a South Coast port was 
without incident. Small crowds gathe«ed at 
the port and watched the Commandos come 
ashore and drive to their billets. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


lUME Id, 1942, Wadna«dar ljOI2th day 

Ru Mian Front.—In Kharkov sactor 
Gtrmani pastad to offansiva. 

Maditarranaan.—‘R.A.F. raided Tar¬ 
anto and Crate by night. 

Africa.—Garrison of Bir rlachcim 
withdrawn on Gen. Ritchie's order. 

Auatralasia.—Rabaul raided by Allied 
bombers. 

Homo.—King's visit to Home Fleet 
revealed chat units of U.S. Navy were 
operating in British waters. 

Ganaral.—Prague radio announced 
that ail men of Czech village of Lidice 
had been shot, women sent to concen¬ 
tration camp, children to " educational 
centres," and village razed to the ground. 

iUNE If, Thortdey /.OfJch day 

Russian Frowt.—Heavy attacks on 
Sebastopol; Germans also attacking at 
Kharkov. 

Madicarranaan.—Harbours of Tar¬ 
anto and Piraeus raided by R.A.F. 

Africa.—Our armoured forces engaged 
enemy E. of Harmat. 

General.—Mr. Eden announced sign¬ 
ing of Anglo-Soviet Pact on May 24. 

Eaecution of 34 Czechs announced. 

PJHE 12, Fridov I.OI4ih doy 

Russlmn Front.—Stubborn fighting lor 
Sebastopal. Germans still attacking at 
Kharkov. 

China.—Chuhsien occupied by Japs. 
A.V.G. shot down 9 out of 18 Jap planes 
raiding Kweilin. 

AuetraJasia.—Allied planes raided 
Rabaul and Gasmata In New Britain. 

U.S.A.—Navy Dept, confirmed Jap 
landing at Actu, in Aieutians. 

Home.—Further reinforcements of 
Canadian troops arrived in Briuin. 

General.—-execution of 18 Czechs. 

9UNE 12, Soturdof I.OISth doy 

Russian Front.—Heavy fighting In 
Kharkov sector ; Sebastopol beat off 
attacks. 

Haditarranaan.—Herakllon and Tar- 
ante raided by RA.F. 

Afrka.—Severe fighting between ar¬ 
moured forces S. of Acroma. 

China.—Japs entered Nancheng, S. of 
Nanchang. 

Assecralaala.—Twenty-savan Jap 
bombers raided Darwin. Allied bombers 
raided shipping at Simbari, New Ireland. 


Home.—More U.S. troops arrived in 
N. Ireland, escorted by U.S. naval forces. 

JUNE 14, Sondmy l,OI6th day 

Sea.—Admiralty announced loss of 
H.M. submarine Olympus. 

Russian Front.—Fighting continued in 
Kharkov and Sebastopol sectors. 

Haditarranaan.—Convoy from Alex¬ 
andria bound for Malta encountered 2 
Italian battleships, 4 cruisers and 8 
destroyers. 

Africa.—Troops round Acroma and 
1st Armoured Division covered with¬ 
drawal from Gazab of 1st S. African 
Division and SOth Division. 

China.—Japs from Chekiang occupied 
Yushafi in Kiangsi. 

Australaeia.—Jap bombers and fighters 
intercepted off Darwin. Allied bombers 
raided Sohana in Solomons. 

General.—Four American bombers 
made forced landing in Turkey. 

JUNE IS, Mooday 1.017th day 

Russian Front.—Fierce fighting round 
Kharkov and Sebastopol. 

Hedlterranean.—In air attacks on 
Italian fleet attacking westbound convoy, 
cruiser sunk, battleship torpedoed, and 
22 enemy aircraft shot down. 

Australasia.—Extensive raid on Dar> 
win by 27 Jap bombers. Allied bombers 
attacked Kupang, Laa and Salamaua. 

General.—Argentina and Chile warned 
by Germany that vessels entering N. 
American " blockade zone " after June 24 
do so at their own risk. 

JUNE Id, Tuotday 1.018th day 

Air.—Targeu in Ruhr and Rhineland 
bombed by night. 

Russian Front.—German attacks 
beaten oE at Sebastopol and Kharkov. 

HediCerratnean.—Convoy from Q»b- 
ralur reached Malu with serious toues 
after violent air atucks. 

Africa.—Enemy auacks repelled at 
Stdi Rezegh and Acroma. 

China.—Kwangfeng, Kiangsi, evacuated 
by Chinese. 

Australasia.—Town and harbour of 
Darwin raided by 27 heavy Jao bombers. 


JUNE 17. Wodmosday 1.019th day 

Air.—Submarine base at St. Nazaire 
bombed by night. 

Rueaian Front.—Fierce attacks on 
Sebastopol repelled. 

Hedlterranean.—R. A. F. bombed 
Heraklion and Kasteli. Crete. 

Africa.—Our forces withdrew from El 
Adem and SidI Rezegh. 

Auatralasia.—Fort Moresby attacked 
by 18 Jap bombers. 

JUNE 18, Thursday 1.020th doy 

Sea.—Admiralty announced loss of 
H.M. minesweeper Fiezroy. 

Russian Front.—Gsrmans claimed to 
have stormed main fortifications in N. 
of Sebastopol defences. 

Africa.—Eighth Army holding strong 
fortified positions on Libyan frontier aad 
In Tobruk area. 

Australasia.—Port Moresby raided 
by 18 Jap bombers. 

Gonoral.—Mr. Churchill arrived in 
U.SA. for discussions with President 
Rooseveh. 

Germans announced that two men who 
shot Heydrich had been captured and 
executed. 

JUNE 19, Friday l.02lst doy 

Soa.—Admiralty announced loss of 
M.M destroyer Wild Swan after fight 
in Atlantic against 12 German bombers, 
of which six were brought down. 

Russian Front.—Fierce fighting for 
Sebastopol. 

Air.—Emdsn and Osnabruck raidsd by 
R.A.F. 

iUrica.—Two enemy columns advanc¬ 
ing eastward turned back towards 
Tobruk. 

Australaaia.—Allied bombers made 
heavy attack on aerodromes and shipping 
u Rabaul. 

Gonoral.—Germans executed General 
Alois Elias, fornser prime minister of 
Czech puppet government. 

JUNE 29, Saturday 1.022nd day 

Air.—OocJis at La Havre bombed by 
day. Strong force of bombers raided 
Ernden by night. 


Hedlterranean.—Targets in Crsti 
attacked by R.A.F. Seven enemy aircraft 
destroyed over Malta. 

Africa.—Enemy atucked Tobruk perl- 
mtter in great strength and penetrated 
the defences. Enemy bombers atucked 
Egyptian coast between Sidi Barrani 
and Fuka. 

Burma.—R.A.F. bombed Akyab and 
Magws. 

Australasia.—Admiralty announced 
cl^c H.M. submarines had sunk three Jap 
supply ships in Strait of Malacca. Allied 
bombers again raided Rabaul and Lae. 

General.—Telegraph Sution at Esce- 
van Point. Vancouver Island, shelled by 
submarine. 

JUNE 21, Sunday 1.023rd day 

Air.—RA.F. bombed Dunkirk docks. 

Russian Front.—Enemy succeeded in 
driving wedge into Sebastopol deftnees. 

Mediterranean.—R.A.F. attacked tar¬ 
gets in Greecs and Crete. 

Africa.—Tobruk captured by Rommel. 

U.S.A.—Coast of Oregon shelled by 
unidentified craft. Navy Dspe. confirmed 
Jap landing in Kitka, Aleutians. 

Home.—Four German bombers des¬ 
troyed in night raid on Southampton. 

JUNE 22, Monday l/)24th day 

Air.—R.A.F. bombed Dunkirk docks. 

Russian Front.—Fierce fighting con¬ 
tinued st Sebucopol and Kharkov. 

Africa.—Slight enemy activity in 
Egyptian frontier region. 

Burma.—RA.F. bombers raided Akyab 
and Magwe. 

General. — Argentine merchant 
stsamer Rio Tercero sunk by U-boat off 
Nsw Jersey. 

JUNE 23, Tuesday 1.025th day 

Air.—R.A.F. again bombed Dunkirk. 

Russian Front.^-Slighc withdrawal by 
Russians in Kharkov sector. 

Africa.—Enemy moving south from 
Gambuc. 

Burma.—Akyab harbour and aero¬ 
drome bombed by R.A.F. 

China.—Kweiki, Kiangsi. recaptured 
by Chinese. 

Home.—Small-scale raid on E. Anglia ; 
three enemy aircraft destroyed. 

General.—Announced that 73 Czechs 
executad in last three days 
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N O matter how much one mav agree with 
the published opinions of any writer, 
if, on occasion, one tinds him writing 
nonsense it is one's duty to say so. And 1 
venture to discharge this duty by drawing 
the attention of my readers to these ill- 
considered words of Sir Ernest Bonn in a 
recent issue of “ Truth ” : 

“ Why is it that no member of the Govern¬ 
ment, so far as 1 know, and no speaker on 
the so far as 1 have heard, has yet 

told us that we are living on the charily of 
Canada and the United States ; that without 
the free, gift of sustenance from these sons 
and brothers and cousins we should today 
he in a condition not perhaps as bad as 
Greece, but getting vcr>' near 
to it ? Can it be that wc have 
sunk so low in the spirit of 
dependence, that wc arc so 
saturated with the mentality of 
doles and subsidies, that Britons 
who were once the antithesis of 
slavery have become such pulp- 
like paupers as to cat from the 
hand of charity without a thank 
you or without a thought as to 
how they might escape from 
that position ? T decline alto¬ 
gether to believe it.** 


hog and say that any book other than a bank 
book was sheer luxury I can attribute only 
to the old Scottish superstition that the 
very paper on which a Bible is printed 
acquires a measure of holiness, yet the Scots 
have risen to greatness largely becauK of 
their readiness to follow a logical argument 
Ao matter where it leads them. I thought 
of that Scottish magistrate (“I’m no’ a 
man, I’m a magistrate ** is a historic Scots 
rebuke) when quite recently the English town 
of Stockton had the brilliant idea of dedicat¬ 
ing a mile of old books to the Salvage drive, 
and the ceremony began with the Mayer’s 
placing an old family Bible on the ground 
as the first item in the mile-long offering of 


I AM glad Sir Ernest declines 
* to accept the preposterous 
proposition which he presents 
to us (like the ghost in Hamlet) 
in “such a questionable shape. ** 

For it is quite at variance with 
the spirit that is claimed to 
inform the journal which gave 
it print. God help the world 
if there were any measure of 
truth in it! Britain is no 
beggar, sponging on her children 
nations or on her kith and kin 
beyond the seas. Canada is 
doing superbly in this hour of 
peril, America magnificently ; 
but neither is showering largesse 
upon an indigent relative. 

And it is an insult to Britain 
even to frame so foolish a 
question. Britain has (so far) 
saved “ the two Americas,** 

Australia, and every country 
where men are now standing 
up for freedom, by her own 
stupendous efforts since the fall 
of I*ranee, and every ounce of 
energy, every penny of financial 
help that America and the 
British Dominions can contri¬ 
bute to this tremendous task of resisting the 
organized might of the dictator powers is no 
more than the charity that begins at home: it 
is needed no less for their own protection'and 
survival than for Britain’s. Had Britain (as 
the military leaders of I-ranee anticipated, 
save those few who followed Dc Gaulle) 
surrendered to Germany on a day in June 
1940 all would soon have been over for the 
freedom-loving nations of all the Five 
Continents and that madman’s dream of 
Germanic world-conquest might well have 
come to pass, or the Hundred Years’ War 
that Japan is prepared for (says Tojo !) 
would now be dragging on with little hope 
of the eventual triumph of the democratic 
peoples. 

At the outset of the prai.scworthy cam- 
^ paign of paper-saving and the sur¬ 
render of old printed matter for re-pulping, a 
worthy magistrate somewhere in Scotland 
told his townsfolk that only two books were 
needed in any home—** Your Bible and your 
bank book.” Why he didn’t go the whole 
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A LITTLE lunch in wartime. Noted at a 
^ restaurant just a v.'cck before rationing. 
Lunchers: two very ordinary-looking persons, 
a young woman of no particular allure in an 
indeterminate dark blue uniform, youngish 
man, rather foreign (“ if you know what 1 
mean *’) in appearance. Began with cock¬ 
tails or sherries (say 3s. each), melon 65 . 
each, half cold lobster, 7s. 6 d. each, fresh 
peaches, 5s. 6 d. each, coffee, and quite 
possibly brandies to follow, but 1 had to 
leave before they had attained to that joyous 
conclusion, though not without having seen 
them empty a large bottle of white burgundy 
(20s.). Total of lunch, including table money 
and ten per cent lip, minimum £3 14s. ; if 
brandies followed, say £4 5s. 6 d. A bit 
thick ? Hence need for rationing. 

Y'hf.se sour-stomached and self-appointed 
mentors of our statesmen, soldiers, 
sailors, airmen—thc.se valiants 
of the pen who know every¬ 
thing, but, being internationally 
minded, suppress any impulse to 
encourage u belief in the modest 
merits of their more numerous 
but less intelligent fellow 
countrymen—have been doing 
their b^t in their gloomy little 
circles to belittle Britain’s nev/ 
effort in the air. To raid 
Cologne with a thousand planes 
in 90 minutes doesn’t please 
them at all, at all, as they sip 
their weak tea and munch their 
buns in Bloomsbury byways. 
“ With this technique, accuracy 
of aim must have been sacrificed 
to indiscriminate bombing,’’so 
moans a melancholic com¬ 
mentator in The New States¬ 
man. T he photographs taken 
by the R.A.F. to illustrate the 
results.of their historic Cologne 
raid do not con/irm this criticism 
of our bomber squadrons. 
From the same journalistic 
source Mr. Churchill can always 
get some sage advice on how 
to do his job. 


The prices mentioned above apply only to Great Britain and Norther.i 
Ireland. Readers in Eire will be liable for any import duties. 


his fcllow-cilizcns. ** Ma conscience ! ’’ 
must have exclaimed that Scottish magis¬ 
trate if he ever heard of such sacrilege. 
Personally, I rejoiced at the libcral-mindcd- 
ncss that prompted this action. And I 
remembered with admiration an eminent 
Sunday-school worker of my acquaintance 
forty years ago who threatened to throw in 
the Arc his housemaid’s Bible because that 
lazy lassie spent too much of her time reading 
it instead of getting on with her housework. 
In an age when all sorts of stupid super¬ 
stitions arc again raising their once diminished 
heads it is worth emphasizing that no greater 
sacredness inheres in the actual printed paper 
of a Bible than in the printed pages of any 
other sort of book, so-that when the family 
Bible is used to prop up a window-sash no 
irreverence should be attributed to the act. 

For the letter kiHetli, but the spirit givclh 
life.’* If many old copies of the Bible found 
their way to the Salvage dumps it is more 
than probable that they were among the 
least soiled of those literary offerings, and the 
more welcome on that account. 


I^EAR Mr. Newsagent—I am 
afraid that you do not 
always read this postscript, and 
1 am not altogether surprised, 
as, I know how little time you 
have in these days of reduced 
staffs and increased pressure to 
get through with the trying 
task of distribution. But I 
should be glad if this brief note 
catches your attention, although 
it is no more than a repetition 
of one that appeared some 
months ago. 

Our Publishing Department inform n>e 
that although I drew attention to the 
necessity for newsagents to avoid writing 
names and addresses of customers on the 
front page of The War Illustrated, this 
habit is still too common. It makes 00 
difference, of course, to subscribers who do 
not intend to have their fortnightly Parts 
bound into volume form, but it is a very 
undesirable practice from the point of view 
of the subscriber who collects the loose Parts 
for binding purposes, as the outer pages are 
now designed for binding in the volume and 
ought to be preserved as clean and spotless 
as possible. Indeed, it seems to me that a 
subscriber has the right to insist that his 
newsagent will in no case write his name and 
address in pencil on any part of the pub¬ 
lication merely to suit his own conveni¬ 
ence in distributing. A number of cases 
in which the address has actually been 
written in ink have also been reported and 
that seems to me quite inexcusable. Do 
please oblige our publishers by bearing this 
in mind. 
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